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PEELIMINAEY REMAEKS. 



HIC ENIM USTI8 EST UTERARUM, UT CUSTODIANT VOCES ET 
TELUT DEPOSITUM REDDANT LEQENTIBUS: Il^AQIJE ID EXPRI- 
MERE DEBENT, QUOD DIOTURI SUMUS.— QUINCT. INST. OR. I. Vn. 

The use of letters is to preserve vocal sounds, and, as it were, return the 
deposit to the reader : therefore they should express what we have to say. 

In making some inquiries into the phonetic peculiarities of the 
aboriginal languages of North America^ I found myself at a loss, 
from the want of^n a]phal)et in which to record my results^ those 
of Europe being more or less corrupt; and finding the statements 
respecting the Latin alphabet to a certain extent contradictory and 
unsatisfactory^ I resolved to investigate it^ with the intention of 
using it strictly according to its Latin signification^ as far as this 
could be ascertained. This special inquiry being made^ a view of 
the results is here presented. 

Pronunciation is the basis of philology^ and without a know- 
ledge of it, in examining the various writings likely to be used for 
philological purposes, little progress can be made in this science. 
It is of little use to show a person unacquainted with Arabic and 
Greek characters, that Mmistry is derived from \j^^^ and not 
from x^&'y or to inform a pupil that the South English ^noT^phw^ 
is derived from a North English word, written [plough] with six 
characters, if he does not know what words these characters are 
intended to represent. 

If the learner has better success in Latin words, it may arise 
from an acquaintance with many of the characters, as p, F, b, d, 
L, T, if they happen to be used in writing his vernacular; but he 
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may be deceived if he fancies that similar chanusters must indi- 
cate similar words^ as in the case of the Latin words mare^ bules^ 
and the English ones marej miles. 

The materials upon which this work is founded^ are as follows : 

1. The ancient grammarians and their 

2. Modem commentators. 

3. Ancient false orthography. 

4. Natural relation of the elements. 

5. Interchange of the elements. 

6. Ancient words transmitted pure. 

7. Names of places transmitted pure. 

8. Oriental etymologies. 

9. Keltic etymologies. 

10. The powers of the alphabet among those nations who 
adapted their spelling to the successive changes of their language. 

A comparison of such materials ought to produce trustworthy 
results^ because, an error which might arise under an individual 
head, will be likely to be exposed under some of the others. Of 
these sources, not more than half are usually consulted by writers 
on the subject. 

Under the second head, Schneider's Elements of the Latin 
Language (Elementarlehre der lateinischen Sprache, Berlin, 1819) 
18 the most valuable, four-hundred pages being devoted to pro- 
nunciation, a subject to which about a page is often given, which 
prevents it from being acquired, except from such professors of the 
language as have studied it. Dr. Bapp devotes 56 pages to this 
subject, in his Yersuch einer Physiologic der Sprache, Stuttgart, 
1836. This work is useful upon the interchange of the vowels; 
and upon the nasal vowels. Justus Lipsius discusses the subject 
pretty fully, in his work de reota pronykoiationb iiATiNiB 
uxfQYM, Antverpl®, 1586. 

The chief ancient authors to be consulted upon LaNiin pronun- 
ciation are Cicero, Quinctilianus, Marius Yictorinus, Terentianua 
Maurus, Terentius Scaurus, Yelius Longus, Priscianus, and Dona- 
tus. Schneider quotes fifty ancient authors, upon various points 
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of prcMiiuiciation; probably not one of whom was consulted by 
John Walker.* 

My results usually agree with those of my predecessors, and 
when they do not^ the adverse opinions are given, so that the 
reader may exercise his own judgment upon them. Deceived by 
the title, I have procured several English works upon Latin or 
Greek '^pronunciation/' which do not contain a word upon the 
subject. Among the new views, will be found the table of the 
alphabet, (§ 35, note 36a) — an explanation of the Greek phi as 
the cognate of the digamma and Spanish B — the double nature 
of H in certain positions — the power of the vowel character pro- 
posed by Claudius — an additional argument (§ 224, note 58), 
enforcing Quintilian's view of the Greek Zeta — a refutation of 
the English J (§ 230) — the deductions generally from the natural 
relations of the elements, and from comparative philology; and 
many of the illustrations, both Latin and transmontane. 

The alphabet of no modem language corresponds exactly with 
that of the Latin; although there is a greater or less resemblanoci 
where there has been an endeavor to preserve the characters with 
the powers they have always had, and should always retain in 
every language using the Koman alphabet. 

Latin is often read as if the logographs were Italian or German, 
and with some show of reason, because the German and Latin 
letters generally agree, and the full open vowels of the Italian 
have doubtless been transmitted pure, whilst the elision of sylla- 
bles in Latin poetry has its counterpart in Italian versification. 
(See the first note.) In the dipthongs and nasal vowels, the 
oflinities are greatest between Latin and Portuguese. 

To what extent that can be considered Latin, which a Boman 
would not be able to comprehend, can be judged from the so-called 
French reading of a German, who would pronounce the French 
word written [poch^ like the very dissimilar German w;ord spelt 
[pocke\. This certainly would not be French. An Italian would 

* C. Eraitsir has pablished a useful little work on the ** Significance of 
the Alphabet;'* but it was found more difficult to get it from Boston, U.S.i 
than the volumes of Lipsius, Ceilarius, and Manutius from Europe. 

1* 
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be equally in &ult; in pronoondng the French worda qui esi dif- 
ferently firom his own chi e. 

An English boy might be inclined to smile at the Latin name 
soiPio^ because he fancies that it should agree with his dog's 
name Sipio; but the discrepancy is not due to the Latin, but to 
a defective education, which leads him to write the English name 
Sipioy with the Roman cay, although he rejects it when writing 
slave and slander. 

Another difficulty arises from a queer association of ideas with 
what seem to be familiar words, as in the Latin word for praue, 
when the final consonant is preserved pure; but such cases must 
occur under every system of pronunciation. 

The existing materials upon Latin pronunciation are sufficiently 
explicit to teach it better than French can be taught by books 
alone without the aid of oral instruction; but they have been so 
effectually perverted and kept out of view by the authors of spu- 
rious grammars, that we may meet with respectable teachers of 
what is by courtesy called Latin, who are not aware of their ex- 
istence. Those who assert that the pronunciation of this language 
cannot be ascertained might be deemed honest in their opinions, 
were the proper length of syllables attended to, this being well 
ascertained, and the basis of Latin poetry; but spurious rules un- 
known to the Latin grammarians, have been foisted into poetry 
as well as prose. (See the second note.) 

Some are inclined to reject what is incorrect, but they find bad 
habits too firmly fixed, although they alter their use of the ver- 
nacular, or of a modem language, from day to day when they find 
themselves in error. If any who are already educated possess a 
fiedse pronunciation in any language, this should not prevent those 
still to be educated from acquiring a correct one. In fact, this 
outline is intended for the learner, for professional students, for 
such as have occasion to quote sentences or words, and for the use 
of schools of both sexes where Latin is not taught, but where 
attention is paid to Etymology, Zoology, Botany, and the sciences 
generally in which Latin words are freely used. 

Although not intended for the proficient, who may be presumed 
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to be acquainted with the subject, some quotations are given in 
the original, to save the trouble of a further reference. 

Illustrations from the Greek have been sparingly introduced, 
because it is not usual to represent this language in Boman cha- 
racters, and Greek characters would be of no use to many readers. 
On this account, when Greek words are quoted, they are generally 
written with the Roman alphabet, or such characters have been 
selected from the various forms left to us in Greek inscriptions, 
as most resemble their Roman analogues. This will account for 
the preference of the Greek characters, S to 2, R to P, e to £, 
and o to o. 

When illustrations are taken from other languages, they are 
usually printed orthographically in italics^ and phonetically in 
Latin characters, although in some cases the two do not differ. 
Italic characters are also used where the pronunciation was doubt- 
ful, or where it could not be represented by the Latin alphabet, 
as the Irish word for silver (§ 258). For the same reason, illus- 
trative word3 containing the vowels in faU, notf and the Oriental 
cerebrals, &c., had to be avoided. In an elementary work on 
etymology, which the author is preparing, farther illustrations 
will be found upon subjects touched upon in this volume. 

The Oriental etymologies are not expected to have weight with 
those who consider them "fanciful," or with those who prefer the 
superficial Richardson to the philosophic Webster, whose chief 
defect is his sparing use of "Oriental analogies." An apology 
ought perhaps to be made for employing etymology at all, since 
in a recent conversation in a railway car with a student who had 
just graduated with honor in an American college, he stated that 
he could perceive no etymological connection between words like 
the Greek G^RANos and the English CRANe, or between the 
same G^RanOS and the Latin GRUS. 

In the following pages the word diphthong is written so as to 
indicate the pronunciation approved by Mr. Smart ; and k is used 
in writing ^'ceMc/' because the initial of the word intended to 
be used is not a sibilant. 

COLUMBIA; Pa., Sq>L 1850. 
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§ 1. When a student commences the study of a language witli 
the aid of books, his first inquiry has reference to the power of 
the characters which represent the words. 

2. A character is an arbitrary mark, meaning nothing until it 
has been assigned to a certain sound made use of in speech. For 
example, 

3. The character H cannot be correctly referred to a sound 
until we know the alphabet of which it forms a part. In Greek 
it is a vowel identical with the Koman E ; in Russian it represents 
the N of the Roman alphabet; and in Ethiopic it is equivalent to 
the French or English syllable za, 

4. Before pronouncing a written word, therefore, we must know 
to what language it belongs, or we may read a Greek trissyllable 
(APETH) as a dissyllable in Roman characters, which would 
make'ajpe^A out of a-be-te; an error which has a strict parallel 
in the practice of reading Latin as if the letters were those of a 
transmontane vernacular. Hence a Russian cannot with pro- 
priety knowingly confound the H and N, a German the Z and 0; 
or F and Y; nor an Englishman the G and J, or C and S of the 
Latin alphabet. 

5. Latin being spoken to a considerable extent among the 
learned, particularly between the residents of different countries ; 
grammars which profess to teach it, as they must be drawn from 
the same original source, should correspond in every particular, 



* The asterisks whiob precede the numbering of some of the paragraphs, 
refer to notes in the concluding pages bearing similar numbers. 
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recommending a uniform mode of pronunciation^ whether printed 

at CaHKmnemepGyprb, ^JbO^f ®^ ^ S,- 

6. Latin is called a dead language, and on this account(!) some 
pretend that they are at liberty to give it the sounds which hap- 
pen to be represented by similar characters in their own vernacu- 
lar ; a practice which would result in as many jargons as there 
are perversions of the Roman alphabet. 

7. By mispronunciation, much of the value of Latin is lost to 
etymology and general philology, both of which depend, to a great 
extent, upon the accuracy with which words can be recalled by the 
tad of appropriate characters. 

8. The use of Latin for philological and conventional purposes 
renders a uniform conventional pronunciation necessary when it 
IS brought to life in oral discourse. 

9. This would prevent ambiguity between certain words; as 
BUBCULtTs a tu)t(/f cracuLi&s a circle; sedo to calrrij cedo to 
yield; scando to climb, ASCfiNDO to mount; scfiLESTl wicked^ 
COELfiSTi heavenly; siLiCEM s^ flint, ciLiCEM of ClUaia; caelum 
a chisd, COELuM Jieaven; iNGESsi I have carried into, iNJECi I 
have throvm; and many others. 

10. Many languages, as the Bussian, Armenian, Georgian, 
Arabic, Greek, &c., are not written in the Boman character, a 
fact overlooked by such grammarians as confine their superficial 
directions to those w^iose vernacular is supposed to be represented 
by the Latin alphabet; without giving a Greek or Arab any idea 
of the subject. 

11. Having a rule before him which requires the imposition 
of vernacular barbarisms, and even forbids a uniform mode of 
pronunciation, the Bussian- cannot do otherwise than turn his 
Latin B into v or /, and Latin H into n, as if there were neither 
b nor h in the language ; whilst 

12. The Greek is forbidden to pronounce XERXfis as he usually 
does, namely CSerCSes, although he is told that the Boman X 
is CS. Nor must he make Ch identical with his own Chi, 
although he knows this combination was made expressly for it. 

13. Philological relations were not taken into consideration by 
those who, instead of endeavoring to ascertain the true power of 
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the alphabetic characters, fancied that they must be identical with 
such as resemble them in their own alphabet; confounding the 
BuBsian C and Armenian U (Boman S), or Coptic T (pa), or 
English J, or French J, or Cherokee J (QU, § 240), with the 
Boman characters of the same form. 

14. Whilst soD&e of the Latin characters have been corrupted, 
they are preserved pure as Greek letters, the initial of the logo- 
graph of cyDoN being pronounced correctly when it is considered 
Greek, but confounded with that of sIdon when spoken of in a 
Latin connection. 

15r Probably no one acquainted with the subject pronounces 
the character C differently in the Anglosazon (a dead language) 
from the power it still bears in Gaelic and Welsh, or the word 
hirh would cease to resemble its original c^rc. So the Welsh 
and Scotch word dst^ the Lish ctisc^e, the German and Danish 
histe^ Swedish Idsta and Arabic hh^ correspond with the Greek 
xi^iifl and the Latin OiSTX. In English, these have been deve- 
loped into t^mty and its literary corruption Ukext, 

16. The English word ^^oop (of a ship) is the first syllable of 
the Latin word puppis; the Swedish, English and Dutch word 
Tdnk is the first syllable of the Latin word oInotum; the English 
word croak is the root precisely of the Latin word CBooio; and 
the German term for emperor [kaiser] differs little from its 
original gaesxr, which the Bomans also wrote [caisab]. See 
note to § 165. 

*17. It is an important law in the interchange of consonants 
of different contacts, that a guttural, as Jcy readily changes to a 
palatal, as 8, but not the reverse. Hence 

'''IS. We falsify a fundamental law of philology, if we assert 
that a word which contains a guttural, has been derived from one 
whose corresponding letter was a palatal, as hist from mta^ canker 
from caTiMT, the Greek form kikeBon from the English name 
CicerOf or the English words keep^ kin, kitchen, from the Anglo- 
sazon cepan, cyn, cycene, if these contain a palatal. No one pre- 
tends that cover (from convert) in its local form (§ 77) civer, has 
an initial s; that the biblical logographs [Kedron, Eliakim] are 
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not identical with [Cedron, Eliacim], or that the anatomical term 
iocciform is pronounced saxi/orm. 

19. The reading of Latin should he the successive enunciation 
of the power of each letter, which would make it strictly phonetic^ 
as it was among the Romans. 

20. When in certain words the dipthong AU (in brown, German 
braun) was replaced hy the vowel o, the orthography was changed^ 
as in o-LLX, which had heen previously aula, and in suffoco to 
mffbcate, from fatjx the throat So when Dfi Nouo or de novo 
became contracted, it was written denuo. 

^ ' *21. That this was a point of pronunciation is proved by Festus; 
who also states that the rustics pronounced drum for aurum. 
In some cases the pronunciation was not uniform, as in laxjtum 
and LOTUM, caudex and codex, claudo and cludo. 

22. Thus we find at the beginning of the 5th century a tend- 
ency towards a change which has been consummated in French; 
but the French still write au instead of the proper character o, 
contrary to the correct usage of the Latin alphabet. 

23. That the vowel o replaced the dipthong au in a dialect of 
Italy, is no excuse for the French perversion of the latter, because 
the Romans did not usually follow the practice of the Greeks in 
writing their dialects. Cicero, however, wrote as he spoke, when 
his pronunciation differed from the general standard. §§ 89, 96. 
Some English authors, as if to justify their Latin cacophony^ 
imagine the English consonant combination dzh might have been 
known in Italy (§ 230) ; but whether or not, the fact should have 
no influence in reading Latin, for the reason just given. 

24. Were such perversions proper, we might with the Sabines 
replace H with F in hIrcus, hord&um, or read an initial H in 
ADRiANiis when it is omitted in the writing. 

25. The following rules for reading Spanish (from Cubf's 
Grammar) are well adapted to Latin reading : '^ To sound every 
Towel fully and distinctly, leaving, as it were, the consonants to 
take care of themselves. Never to pass over the small words, 
but to pronounce them clearly and distinctly. Never to give a 
very strong emphasis to any particular word in the sentence ; for, 
as every word is fully pronounced, there is not much room for 
particularizing any one with uncommon vehemence.'' 
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1. OF THE ALPHABET. 



^26. An alphabet is a collection of the characters representing 
the Tocal elements in a language. The term alphabet is also used 
as a name for the aggregate of the vocal elements, which are 
termed letters by Priscian, who, about the year A. D. 626, wrote 
a voluminous Latin grammar extending to 900 pages. He says 
that a letter is a sound — the smallest portion of the voice; and 
the written characters he considers representations of the letters. 
Other ancient authors use the word letter as synonymous with 
character. 

27. The Latin alphabet has varied in extent at different times. 
Some modifications were introduced to assist in representing words 
taken from the Greek, and it is to be presumed that those who 
introduced them gave them the proper pronunciation; because in 
most cases, when the words had become naturalized, the foreign 
characters gave w&y to the Roman ones. 

*28. The division of characters into capital and small letters is 
scarcely admissible in Latin t3rpography, and Priscian makes no 
mention of them in writing. The small letter alphabet being 
used for its convenience in transcribing, lost its peculiar value 
when printed. 

2 
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29. In the more andent mannscripts^ there was not so much 
dissimilarity as at present between the two kinds of characters^ as 
in the case of the small b, f, g, l^ n, b, t, i (without a dot); 
whilst the small d, h, m, q, n, y, did not differ materially from 
the modem form. 

80. According to Friscian there are 23 characters in the Latin 
alphabet. These are A B D iTF G H I K L M N P Q B 
S T Y X T Z. To these the modems have added J and U. 

81. Strictly speaking, 0, K^ Q, are not distinct Latin letters. 
Some of the old grammarians do not consider X a letter; some 
improperly reject H as an aspirate, and others S as a hiss. They 
might as well have rejected Thi as a lisp, and F as a puff, 

*32. The names of the characters are given by the ancient 
Latin grammarians, except those of Greek origin^ and N when it 
represents its power in the English word anger, 

33. The character K (and also Q) is a duplicate of C ; X of 
GS and OS; Z of SD; and x of PS. Some of the characters, 
as Of Ky 3., 1, DC, were rarely used; whilst Gh, Bh, Ph^ Th, T, 
Z, are of Greek origin. 

34. In the following version of the alphabet the duplicate^, 
characters are introduced, as well as the representatives of such 
Greek sounds as are represented in it, although foreign to the 
Latin language. The alphabetic order of the Greek equivalents 
is indicated by the numbers. 
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85. Scheme of affinities between the vocal elements in Latm. 
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*36. In the foregoing scheme the consonants of the respective 
contacts are represented in vertical columns^ whilst those having 
certain qualities in common, are indicated in the transverse lines. 
It will be found of service in studying inflections and euphonic 
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ohangesy not only of the Latm, but of other languages when the 
letters belonging to them are properly distributed in it. 

37. Elements or sounds of the same contact interchange most 
readily; and after them^ those of adjoining ones. For ezamplCi 
& being the liquid of the palatal contact^ is readily interchange* 
able with s^ as in the double forms jlrbQb abbos; h5n5b hongs. 
So OS becomes obis; aes aebis; ha£b£o haesi; but aestas 
makes aest axis ; ubo ussi become Ustum^ taking the next con- 
tacty T and s being made nearly at the same point. A similar 
law appears in the connection between tubSb a lenobj Soo., and 
tum5b a gwdling; M being a nasal b, as N is a nasal d. The 
dropping of M in bumpo to form Bupi; is .paralleled in sciNDOy 

SClDi. 



2. OF THE VOWELS. 

38. The Latin vowels are either long (marked ") or short 
(m£D*ked "), the former being double the length of the latter, 
according to the ancient grammarians. 

*39. The power of the Latin yowel characters is heard in pro- 
nouncing the following English logographs, or written words, in 
which they appear. 

A is long in Arm, short in Art. 
. E * " thEy " Eight 
I " marine " deceit. 
" Own " Obey. 
U " fOOl " fUll. 

40. ^'The sound of the long vowels was that of the short vowels 
doubled." — G. Walker, in Scheller's Latin G-rammar. "Hie 
sound of the long and short vowels, though dementarilt/ the same, 
were always distinguished in length." — Scheller. 

41. In Latin it is rather the syllable than the vowel which is 
long or short, or the subject of quantity. 

42. Two consonant characters (excepting h) following a vowel 
character, usually make a syllable long " by position." Words 
like coNSuMO to waste, and consummo to accomplish; yixA life, 

2* 
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and vlTTA a hand, are distingaiBhed by doubling the consonant 
where its character is doubled. 

43. Dipthongs are long. A vowel preceding another is usually 
short (even when separated by h), as in ch&5s chaos, c6pia 
phniy, MiHi to me. The quantity of vowels, which is long or 
short at the pleasure of the poets, is called com/num. 

44. In old Latin, inst^d of the mark of length, the vowel 
character was doubled, as in paacem for pacem. Afterwards 
the succeeding consonant character seems to have been sometimes 
doubled for the same purpose. 

*45. A doubled character indicated a long syllable, because 
every addition increases the time, as in the double forms TANTti- 
Lus, TANTiLLus j pxlatInus, PALLATiNus; although there was 
possibly but little if any difference in the pronunciation of certain 
words written with a single or double consonant character, as in 
the forms iiT£RA and littera; xpuliX and appuliA; balista 
and BALLiSTX; causa and caussa; numus and nummus; 
BACCA and baca; bellua and belua. § 19. 

46. In the Teutonic languages a doubled consonant character 
marks a short vowel, so that there is a tendency to pronounce the 
first syllable of words like p£nna, &c., as if it were the English 
syllable pen. This fault should be carefully guarded against. 
In Latinising Teutonic names, this peculiarity should be rejected. 

Accent. * ' 

*47. Vowel characters often have the accent indicated by the 
grave (^) and axmte (') acoentuals in typography; when the 
former indicates a long and the latter a short syllable, as in 
MkLus an appletree, and m4lus had. To apply this mode to 
English, we would write idrri/, stcLrrt/; ndrnghty, hndity; sldvishy 
Idvish; prof d.ne, prof dnity. The acute accentual only is preserved 
in inscriptions. 

*48. In dissyllables the penult syllable (or second from the 
end) is accented, as in c^sis a helmet; c4Nis a dog. 

49. In polysyllables the antepenult (or third from the end) is 
accented, unless the penult contains a long vowel, when that is 
accented. 
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I 

50. The most contracted of the primary vowels; that formed 
with the shortest tuhe when the vowels are made mechanically, is 
I. It is heard in the English words marine, field, and is repre- 
sented throughoat Europe, and in general alphabets, by the 
Boman character. Its short quantity is heard in the English 
words deceit, feet, equal, "The English seat retains the Roman 
pronunciation of situs, that is, seetus"—^ Webster's DittUmary. 

51. Some give the secondary English and German yowel in 
jin, fit, pity, as the "short'' quantity of I, a sound which has a 
different quality, and is unknown in French. Moreover, "every 
letter retained an invariable sound." — G. Walker, 

52. Victorinus describes the vowel I as being made with the 
mouth nearly closed. It was identical with the Greek I, which 
" was sounded like the e in jnete. The modem Greeks so pro- 
nounce it: and here again the English, in differing from the 
modern Greeks, differ from all the nations of Europe." — Pevir 
nington on the Pronunciation of Greek, p. 36. 

53. A vowel being a simple sound, the Homan I would not be 
one if its power were that of English % {ai, in aisle) this being 
a dipthong or double sound. 

E 

54. The second Latin vowel is heard when long in 0B£Di0; 
obey; VENX, vein; VERBENX, vervain; and when shorty in the 
English words freight, hate, eight, weight. It is long in SECIUS 
less, and short in sficius otherwise. 

55. The natural position of E being between I and A, it 
shows its affinities to each, as in TfiNfio, bEtinEo; Lfiao, 

DlLlGO; BABBX, IMBERBIS; APTUS, INEPTUS; CARPO, DlSC-ERPOj 

and in the double forms siyE, seV; alxmanI, alemani; xlex- 

ANDRiX, ALEXANDRE A; HERGULIXJS Upou COius, HERGULEuS in 

stone. In English, a similar relation appears in obEy, obidient. 

56. Varro considers E the vowel in the cry of the sheep (bee), 
so that it cannot be the English e. The character E is recognized 
with the Latin power in Europe, and when it is dropped for I; 
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the character changes with the sound. Thus the Latin sfiCuBiiB 
has become sicuro in Italian, as gbeatura and jlllkyo have 
become criatura and alliyiar in Spanish. 

57. As the short and long sound of E differ only in length, 
they readily flow into each other, as in PRfiH&NiX), yfiHfiMfiNSt| 
which, by dropping H, take the form prendo, yemens. 

*58. The power of I and A being determined, there is no 
character left for the vowel in vein except E. 

59. The natural order of the primary vowels, as determined 
mechanically, isIEAOUorUOAEI, as heard in the 
English words Jield, vein, far, owe, ooze. This order should be 
so well impressed upon the memory that the vowels may be 
repeated fluently in either direction, as it will be found useful in 
studying the inflections of words ; and on this account the ele- 
ments are here treated according to their affinities. 

60. The fundamental vowels are the guttural I (in field), the 
palatal A (in far), and the labial U (in ooze). The closeness of 
aperture in I and U approximates them to the nearest consonants, 
into which they are apt to fall, the first into the liquid or semi- 
vowel of the guttural, and the last to that of the labial contact. 
E and exhibit in a less degree the tendency to become conso- 
nants; whilst A, from its openness, and its want of relation to 
the extreme vowels, is farthest removed from the consonants, and 
is consequently the type and most noble of the vowels. 

A 

61. As with all the vowels, the power of A is its name. 

62. The almost universal power of the first character of the 
Koman alphabet is heard when long in far a kind of wheat) 
FAS right, and in the Latin and Italian word AMO. It is short 
in XRXR the river Saone, in the final of armx, arx, and in the 
English word art 

63. The French & (as in ^me) approaches A, but is not so 
open, that is, the mouth is less open in its formation. Standing 
in the middle of the vowel series, A is the most open of the whole, 
and its use gives great power to Italian vocal music. It is equi- 
valent to the Greek A, which Dionysius of Halicamassus properly 
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calls the most agreeable of the long vowels, and which is made^ 
as he informs us, with '' the mouth as much opened as possible.'^ 
— Pennington J p. 28. "It seems clear from the description of 
IHonysius/ that this letter was pronounced as we sound the A in 
father. The modem Greeks so sound it, as do most, if not all, 
the other nations of Europe. Our English mode of pronouncing 
the Greek A is peculiarly unfortunate, excluding the very sound 
which Dionysius thought the most agreeable." — Pennington, p. 34, 

64. The descriptions of the Latin authors agree with the above, 
as in the expression rictu pattjlo of Victorianus Afer and Te- 
rantianus Maurus; and in the hiatu oris of Marcianus Capella. 

65. There is no evidence to show that in becoming short, the 
quality of any vowel varied, as in that case it would be a different 
vowel. §§40, 51. The author of "Living Latin'' (London, 1847) 
says, p. 11 — "That the Latin vowels have oply one sound each, 
long or short, is clear from Priscian, who, when he would enu- 
merate the varieties of sound which they admit, mentions only 
those of accent and aspiration, which are merely varieties of its 
accidents, not of the sound itself.'' Yet this author, instead of 
perceiving that the a in the English words Qrty Cdiro, kite (Mii) 
is short when compared with that in di/e, &h, car, gives a vowel 
scarcely known except in English ; namely, that in fat, which, 
80 far from having a quantitative relation to the vowel in arm^ 
has both a long and short quantity of its own, as in Welsh, where 
hack (cA as in German) means little^ and bach a Iu)ok* 

o 

66. The Latin is heard when long in the English words otoey 
moan, lo; and when short, in obey, ocean, note, invoke (v6co). 
It is found in the Latin words o!, 6m En, sol (the sun, preserved 
in Swedish and pronounced like the English soul or sole^ ocfiXNus> 
occuBo, oOTO, oTiosiis, oRO, ORNO, 08, oBNoxius, quom5do, hSdie, 
jSvis, j5c5r, 5lor, odor, 6B5Ri5R, 6b, odium, rotx, DfiM6pH66N 
son of THfiSfiUS. It is long in m6rari to he foolish, and short in 
m6rari to delay; long in cycl6ps and short in cecr6ps. It is 
found in the Spanish words seflor, Colorado, and in the German 
j>ol, lob J fos^ 
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67. The ronnd form of the character (0) waa intended to 
picture the lips in forming the sound; a^form which does not 
accompany the vowel in nor, not, which is less common. ^'Our 
vowel in fond occurs but seldom^ if ever, in Arabian, Indian, or 
Persian words/'-— t/bnes, Anatic Researches, 1, 15. 

68. When long, the Latin agrees witl| the Greek o, in form- 
ing which, according to Dionysius of Halioamassus, ^^the mouth 
is rounded and the lips disposed in a circle, and the breath strikes 
upon the extremity of the lips." — Pennington, p. 29. 

*69. and U being labial vowels, if the organs commence 
closing, or assuming their quiescent state before the vocality 
ceases, a labial dipthong will be formed with each, as guttural 
ones are formed with I and £ under similar circumstances. This 
has induced the author of '^living Latin" incorrectly to consider 
the ordinary a dipthong, and as the Latin requires it to be a 
vowel, he replaces it with the power in all, nor. The expression 
of Yictorinus answers better to the ordinary O. 

70. The interchange of and U shows a greater affinity be* 
tween the two than would be the case with awe, which has a 
greater affinity with A. Thus NAViBiis, oonsUl, effugiunTi 
stand in eariier inscriptions nayebos, oosol, exfooiont. So 
we have the two forms 5pii^!o, HpIlio; fj^lSs, pj^us; yolsella^ 
YULSELLA, tweezers. The Grreek proper name HEKABE beeama 
0EOOBA in old Latin, and finally HficuBX, passing through A, o, Vf 
of the natural vowel scale. 

71. In some parts of Italy did not exist, its place being 
supplied by U; in other parts U was wanting and replaced by 
0. — Pruaian, The of tolosa has become U in its modem 
same Toulouse; and mutina has become Modena, 

u 

72. The Latin U is long in the English wor^ pool, cool, room; 
and in the Latin words bClmSr, Bfis, crus, lUna, lux, siis. Mils, 
SuPPLEX. It is short in the English words jntll, full, root; and 
in the Latin words rMna, Liiptis, superbus, TtiMiiLiis, RiiBiooN. 

*73. The Latin U is recognized with its proper sound and 
character throughout Europe } and the position of the organs iQ 
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fonniog it is well described by Capella. It is preserved pure in 
the following geognq>hioal names : — 

Anamour from anemurium. 

Terfoas " tarsus. 

CourteTiay " cuRTiNiAOtrM. 

74. The character (U) is angular in inscriptions (Y); and ih 
old printing the two fonns are used indiscriminately, as in laeuus^ 

VSURPATUB; VSUM, VT, ACVTV8, DIUISIO, QVINQVE. The more 

oommon^ but not universal practice of the present day, is to limit 
the rounded character to the vowel power. 

75. U and being nearly allied, are interchangeable, as in the 

old form EPtSTULA, ADULES€!ENS; of fiPiSTOLl, ADOLESCENS; 

and in humu, used by Yarro for humo. The same law appears 
in the changes to which the English words ffold, move, Rome^ 
door, floor, have been subject. 

76. U and I (completing the circle of the primary vowels) are 
interchaugeable, as in famulus, fXmilia; sImul, similis; ex- 
BtlLO, EXSiLiuM; coNSuLO, CONSILIUM; in the old Latin of Scipio's 
tomb, PLOIRUME for plurimi; in the double forms Hic, Hfic here; 
iLLiO; illuo there; lib&t, lubet; LiBENTfiR, LuBENTfiR; and 
in T£QuM£N, TEOIMEN, which became teomen. 

77. The relation between U and I being organic, their inter- 
change is common, as in the English words food feed; brood 
breed; blood (formerly) bleed; flew flee; you ye; thou (where 
it has not become obsolete) thee; foot feet; rood reed; leward 
lee. 

78. The English corruptions of you for U, and eye for I, whilst 
they are disproved by this law, tend greatly to mystify the student 
who wishes to understand the genius of the Latin language. 

79. There was a tendency to elide Y, as in the change from 
audivisti, mayelim, nevolo ; to axjdisti, malim, nolo. 

Y 

% 

*80. Dionysius describes this Greek vowel as pinched or com- 
pressed, and that it is a labial appears from Oapella's description, 
which assimilates it to the French u or German ii, with which the 
scholars of these nations consider it identical. Pennington is of 
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the same opinion, and cites Mr. R. P. Knight as foUovs: ^'Per^ 
haps the nearest letter to it in modem alphabets is the French 
accented U, the sound of which is indeed poor and slender ; but 
such as Dionysius informs us that the Greek T was/' It is both 
long and short, as in the name of HypsiP^LE, a queen of LlMNds. 

81. From the form of the character T, it appears to have been 
intended to represent a compressed Y (U), and it is correctly 
preserved for such a sound in Polish, Danish, and Swedish. In 
modem Greek, as in some dialects of German and French, it has 
degenerated into I, except in a few words. The sound is unknown 
to the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

82. To form T, the organs must take the position for I, the 
jaw must then be dropped to enlarge the cavity within, and the 
lips pursed and projected, and made narrower thaa for U. The 
resulting sound must resemble U rather more than I. ^^The un- 
pleasing sound and the ungraceful position of the lips agree with 
the description of Dionysius."-*— Pe9tYitn(^/on. 

*83. Terentianus Maurus states that the Latin language wants 
the Greek T ; and according to Yictorinus the Greeks represent 
U by H. The Y was therefore used by the learned who under- 
stood Greek, but was replaced by U and I as the words became 
naturalized. In old Latin it never appeared, until introduced by 
pedantry — ^a cause which has had an improper influence with 
modem transcribers, so that it is often difficult or impossible to 
determine the orthography of the ancients. 

84. Standing between U and I in the natural alphabet, Y 
readily falls into one or the other (but chiefly into U), as in the 
forms SYLLA and sullA; amymone and amimone; alchtone and 
alcione; symbola and sumb$la; chytra and chutra; TyBO, 
TUBO, and tiro a novice; cyMA, cuma, cima. 

85. The change from Y to U is most frequent, as in tortus, 
TUNDO, Mus, stis, Dii5, oupRESSus, which are from the Greek ; 
and in fact, in the dipthongs, and in the ^olic dialect, (Y) had the 
power of (U), as in some of the Sclavonic alphabets. On this ac- 
count, when Y cannot be pronounced, it is best replaced with U, 
and the preceding consonant would be more likely to be preserved 
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pure, as in the proper name cyBus, which^ as the name of an 
Asiatic river, has become oub or Koor, 

86. In fewer cases the Qreek T has become I, as in STipfis, 
SXTIBX, STILUS., Sometimes T has been improperly placed in 
regular Latin words, as in sIlyx, pensilyaniX, hi£ms, tiro, 

CLiP£iiS, LAGBIMX (§ 283), PXPlRlUS, PlBUM. 

87. Instead of perceiving that the interchange of allied vowels 
is organic, Scheller propounds the erroneous opinion that U was 
pronounced like (§§ 71, 75) and the Greek T, citing sulla from 
STLLAS as an example of the latter. — LaU Gram,^ 1, 16. Now 
it is evident, that being unable to pronounce the Greek sound, it 
was naturalized by the use of U, as in the case of duo, &c. 

88. Scheller, on the strength of the two forms YfiRTfix and 
yoBT£X, states that E was pronounced as 0; a view which a 
foreigner might take of the allied English words vertex and vortex. 
Gellarius ( Orthogr, Latino) considers the word hiems winter as 
not of Greek origin; whilst Scheller not only asserts it, but in- 
sists that it should be spelt [htems], as if Y could not have 
changed in so common a word (§86). In ancient inscriptions it 
is spelt with I. 



89. This character, according to Priscian, Donatus, and Yelius 
Longus, was proposed by the Emperor Claudius for a vowel repre- 
sented by the characters U and I, but in which they had not their 
true power. Among the words cited by the ancients as contain- 
ing it, are maxumus (preferred by Cicero) or MAXiMtis; pboxxj- 
Htrs or PBoxiMus (and doubtless all superlatives), PossiZMtis, 

YdLi^MUS, NOLitMUS; ABTIBUS; MXNiBUS; AUBUFEX Or AXTBl- 
FEX; MXNUBIAE Or MANIBIAE, YlB, AUC&E^UM or AU0IPIT7M. 

90. The vowel h was probably that in the English words it^ 
JUy in, pin; a distinct vowel which is long in Sclavonic and 
Turkish, and whilst it is allied to I, approaches U by being formed 
with a more open aperture. 

91. Priscian states that short I followed by D, t, b, m, x, 
seems to have the power of Greek t, as in YiDfio, yitium, yIm, 
YiBTus, Yix; but we do not know the power of T in his day, its 

3 
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irae power being expressly stated not to haye occurred in Latin ; 
and it was already provided with a character. 

92. Yictorin, whilst he mentions those who consider this Yowel 
^' thicker^' than I and ^^ thinner'' than U, recommends the exam- 
ples in which it occurs to be written and pronounced I, a mode 
which has prevailed. It is probable that many pronounced these 
words with pure U or pure I (§§ 76, 77), as Velius Longas states 
that AYBiTEX sounds better with I and aycupabe with U. 

O 

93. This character occurs in an ancient inscription, replacing 
final A in the word dicata. Its power may have been that of 
the vowel in further, or the final one in commas altar. In the 
▼olome on Philology of the U. S. Exploring Expedition, Mr. 
Hale uses this character for this sound. 

[E] 

94. It is not likely that the Greek epdUm occurred in Latin, 
where it was always replaced by E, as well as the eta (§ 135). 
This vowel is heard in the English words ^en Tnet, and is'long and 
a little more open in the French word mime, 

95. The final vowel in HfiRfi or h&ri yesterday ^ according to 
Qninctilian, was neither pure E nor I. It was probably the dip- 
thongal sound £J (§§ 133-4), condemned by Velius Longus as a 
mispronunciation in tIbi (tibej); a sound which arose in the 

• ■ • . 

Gothic forms AKEJT, avrkejs; borrowed from the Latin words 
SoeruMinne^ar, and uBC&tis a pitcher. 

^6. This form is not rare in inscriptions, as in the words Bi, 
tlBi, iBi, sinR; which stand sei, ubei, ibei, binei; and the 
termination I8 occurs as Eis. Cicero is said to have written 
prvEis for civis, omneis for omnis, &c., this being probably a 
dialectic variation. 

[O] 

97. There is no evidence that the vowel in the English words 
ony not, aiid French molf noce, was found in Latin, and no author 
asserts that (O) had a second power, even in the dipthong oi 
(§ 67). 
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3. OF THE NASAL VOWELS. 



98. An examination of the Indo-Earopean languages from a 
period long anterior to the Greek might induce us to suspect the 
occurrence of nasal vowels in Latin. Thus we find the Sanscrit 
originals of the Latin words donuM; Sanscrit dana (in Eoman 
characters)^ antrum (antra) to have a final nasal vowel. - < 

99. The ancient Latin grammarians are sufficiently explicit on 
the subject of nasal vowels, which they associated with m, as in 
the Portuguese of the present day, where (bom) is equivalent to 
the French (bon). In English, nasal sounds are often associated 
with n^f as in (hong) for the French (bon). In Polish, a mark 
somewhat like a comma forms an appendage beneath the character. 

100. A nasal vowel, like a nasal consonant, is made by pro- 
nouncing the letter with the nasal passage open. 

*101. Prisc-ian makes a distinction between m final, initial, 
and medial. In the first it is obscure (that is, nasal)^ in the 
second with its ordinary power; and when medial, as in umbrX| 
it probably had its ordinary power, in addition to nasalizing the 
preceding vowel. 

102. Yerrius Flaccus indicated the nasality by writing but half 
the character [m], thus [&], and it retained its place with so 
little permanency, that yiro, antiooo,* have been found in in- 
scriptions (the final to be probably understood as nasal) for yirum, 
ANTiocuM or ANTiochuM. So VBNfto is from VfiNU™ fio, and 
ANiMADYfiRTO from xn!mu™ adyerto. The m in gircum dis- 
appears in oiBOiiiTlis, and qyamsi (through QYASi) becomes 

QYXSI. 

103. Manutius copies an inscription (p. 143) in which a small 
carved line ( ** ) is used (at least by him) to represent M, N and 
N (n^), as in the logographs POBN^, lYion, ovotarvm, for 
POENUM, INYICTI, CUNGTARI7M ; SO that there is antique authority 
for this mode of graphic representation. 

104. In Latin manuscripts and printed books, M (and also N) 
is frequently indicated by a straight or curved line over the pre- 

* This final O has beoome pure in Italian, which is without naaal vowels. 
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eeding yowel charaoter;* but ibis is inoonvement, as sneb a mark 
interferes witb the placing of the aocentnalB and marks of quantity. 
On this account, when nasal vowels are to be illustrated; I adopt 
as near a modification of the Polish mode of indicating them as 
ordinary typography affords, a mode which is no noyelty in Latin 
typography.f 

105. The Latin nasal yowels are i E A o u, as in fiNl™, d£c£°>, 
TA", FL5vio™ (§§ 71, 75), TU™. 

106. The nasality may have been also associated with (n); as 
in qtSties from qyotiens^ and the inscriptiye forms oosttIi or 
COS. for CONSUL, and COJUX for con Jtix. The letter in question 
is omitted in the first syllable of the G^reek form of const antinus 
and in hortensius. The Latin word conspibabe appears in 
Italian under the two forms conspirare and cospirare. 



4. DIPTHONGS. 

107. As yowels are distinguished from consonants by the 
amount of interruption, it may happen that this may be so small 
as to leaye a doubt as to whether the resulting sound is a yowel 
or consonant, and this really takes place. 

108. The extremes of the yowel scale, i and u, haye a great 
affinity to the allied consonants or semivowels J, y (English y and 
to), and readily interchange with them, and their little difference 
respectively has deceived good grammarians, as in the case of the 
English word wdl, which has been asserted to be merely oo-e2^, as 
yard has been considered as e-ard. The syllables woo and ye 
disprove such views, as they are not repetitions of a single vowel. 

109. But a still closer approximation exists in a pair of ax;^ 
le$cents intermediate to the semivowels and extreme vowels ; and 

* As in — DAiroBu Bseu hsbou<ivs histobia stilq xlxgIti, etc., 1514. 
(See note 2%d.) 

t This mode, and two forms of the superior circumflex ( ** and "* ), are 
all employed by Casserius, sx tocis AVDiTYsayx oroaitis hist, aitat. 
Ferrara, 1600, 
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akey occur as the final element of dipthongs. Their use in form- 
ing syllables shows that thej are virtually consonants and not 
vowels, as in the English words now-tve go by-you. 

*110. Acoording to IVisdan, a dipthong is a union of two 
vowels, both of which are sounded, 

111. A dipthong is a vowel followed by a coalescent. It is not 
^^a union of ttoo vowels in one syllable/' such a union being 
impossible. Still less are the English syllables au (awe) and eu 
(you) dipthongs, notwithstanding the assertions of thoughtless 
grammarians to the contrary. 

112. Having a consonantal quality and power, the coalescents 
should be represented by the consonantal form of the characters 
(i, tr) as in clatdius, and projn therefore (when proin is a 
monosyllable). This would render the rule uniform which re- 
quires that a Latin word must have as many syllables as voweU. 
Lempriere, in certain cases, very properly indicates the quantity 
in connection with the vowd character, and not with that of the 
consonant, which plays but a secondary part in quantity. 

113. Marks of diaeresis (which separates) and synaeresis (which 
unites syllables) can be used to advantage, as in phAEToN when 
a trissyllable, and phAETON when a dissyllable. So dehjno would 
make this word a monosyllable by uniting ej into a dipthong, the 
H being disregarded. 

114. The Latin dipthongs *1nay be divided into labial and 
gwttural, from the final element, which may be formed at the lips 
or in the throat, 

115. The labial dipthongs are aV, eV*, ov; and perhaps u{r 
and i\r. 

116. AT is heard in the English words brown, house; or the 
German braun, haus; and in the AU of most languages using thQ 
Roman alphabet. 

'*'117. In Italian there is a tendency to separate the AV as dis« 
tinct vowels, so that an Italian would pronounce the name of the 
Pernan poet (and correctly, according to Sir William Jones) Fir- 
DA-tr-si, in four syllables; whilst a German would give three, 
pronouncing the second like the final of endow. In modem Greek 

8* 
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the labial ooolesoent is said to have beoome the English and French 
.consonant v ot f. 

118. The coalescents being represented by the characters (i^ u), 
it might happen that the aid of their near neighbors (e, o) would 
be sought also^ especiallj if the sounds to be represented could 
not he mintUdy analyzed, 

119. We find this in aoreuuS; a false orthography of ayke- 
Lius, the reverse being the case in lavbicea for laodioea. 
These examples are instructive, as they prove the dipthongal 
nature of the Latin ay. The Portuguese use both these modes 
of orthography, as in pan or pao (a sticJc), which is the first syl- 
lable of the English word power. The Boman city Augusta in 
Portugal is now named Aosta, the name of the Spanish city Saror- 
gossa was formerly caeSARAuGUStA, and the river named 
TiMAVUS is now known as timao.* 

120. The English syllable cow is the first syllable of the Latin, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian word causa (but see § 117); 
and the first syllable of the English colloquial word for a dog's 
bark, hoictoow, corresponds with that of the Latin BAUBOR.f 
This dipthoDg occurs in the old English word chowse, and a per- 
son who chowsed was named a Chaucer, 

121. EY, the second labial dipthong, is preserved in Portu- 
guese, where it is written (cm) or (co), as in Deus, Deos (^God). 
To pronounce this monosyllable, let the English syllable day have 
the final element of endow added, and pure < superadded, forming 
day-wsy which scarcely differs from the original Latin dissyllable 
D&iis, and the two would be identical, were the latter rendered 
monosyllabic by poetic license. 

122. In the Welsh form of the same word (Diw) the vowel is 
that in fin. This Welsh dipthong is heard in the Yorkshire and 
New York dialect of English, as in endue, pronounced endtw, or 
endyiw, 

* If the word echoing is read as a dissyllable, the vowel o is converted 
into the labial liquid w, as in 

*' And the shrill sonnds ran echoing thro' the wood." 
f G>mpare the Greek Cai)(» (Doric Cauc^m) to barkf howl. 
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123. The allied dipthong with the primary vowel in juMy is 
found in Portuguese, as in rioy riu (he laughs) y but this word 
must not be confounded with the dissyllable Eio a river. 

124. OY forms a dipthong nearly as in the* English word 
froward or the old English word ^now, and when words like 
PBouT and quousque (quo usQUfi) are compressed to diminish 
the number of syllables, forming provt, cvoVscvb, the o retain- 
ing its normal power, moyimentu™ probably passed through 
MOYMENTu^^ before it became momentu™. The same change 
may have happened to proyidens in becoming pauDENS (§ 138), 
and soRORiNTJS probably passed through soorInuS; sourinus, 
BoVrinus and so.iRiNUS before it became sobrinus. 

125. In the Duillian column the word n A Y E B OY s occurs 
for the later nayibus, the oy being combined in a single charac- 
ter by superposition; and in inscriptions we find abdoyoit^ 
PLOYS (plus), &c. Schneider considers this OY (as well as ej) 
to be a true dipthong. 

126. uV probably occurred as a Latin dipthong in the change 
from JUYENIOR and uyidus (ju^^nior, uydus) to junior and 

tlDUS. "" 

127. lY seems to be found in the poetical abbreviation of 

PRlMlTiYUS into PRIMITIVS. 

128. The guttural dipthongs are A J, EJ, OJ; and perhaps IJ, 
TJJ, TJ, by poetical license, ae and Ai, by the concuri^nt testi- 
mony of the ancient grammarians, had the same power, but [ai], 
the older and more correct orthography was allowed to fall into 
disuse; so that the words ajmilius, qyajstor, ajternus, &c., 
became aemIlius, qyaestor, aeternus, perhaps from a jealousy 
of the Greeks and their literature. (§ 118.) 

129. [ai] is used instead of [ae] when poetry requires two 
syllables, as in terra! t'RuGiPfiRAi; affording an argument in 
favor of the double nature of ae, and proving the inconsistency 
of the later orthography, [ae] is not employed in qraius, Greelc^ 

GRAJORti. 

.'*'130. According to Terentianus [ae] had. the power of the 
Greek ai; and according to Yarro, in the rural word heduS; A 
was inserted in the townS; making haedus a Md, whence it is 
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evident that ae was a double sound, as in PBAEBfiO; AENfiiis, 
abbreviations of pramibeo, aheneus. 

131. In Portuguese the Latin orthography is preserved, as in 
the word pae or pat (father). This dipthong is represented by 
[Ai] in most of the languages of Europe. In French (as in 
/aire), in English (as in fair), and in modem Greek the charao- 
ters [ai] represent a vowel sound. There was a tendency towards 
this change in the time of Yarro, who asserts that whilst some 
said FAENUS^ others said FfiNUS. Dialectically [ai] has its Latin 
and universal power in French. 

132. The few modem authors who consider [jb] a vowel cha- 
racter, make it the French i, which is the English vowel in fen 
lengthened^ without becoming e, as in fairy. This word (when 
properly pronounced) is a lengthened form of ferry, 

133. EJ differs from the dipthong in aide by having the vowel 
E as an initial. It may be learned by omitting the final vowel 
from the English syllables lay-ye, which will give the Portuguese 
monosyllable lei,, law. In old Latin the forms nayejs^ clasbjs, 
were used for naves, classis. § 96. 

134. EJ is the Latin modification of the classic Oreek dipthong 
9%f which finally became the vowel i. It is found in the poetical 

forms DsiNDfi, A^RE^S, PERS&JS, NEREi. 

135. Those literary Romans who pronounced the Gh*eek Chiy 
may have used sj instead of EJ in words from the Greek; and as 
the character [«] is merely a rounded form of [e], and not un- 
known to Latin typography, there is no objection to it in repre- 
senting unnaturalized Greek words^ by those who believe its 
power was used by the Romans. 

136. OJ has two forms [oe, oi], of which the latter is the 
more ancient and> correct. Both forms are used in Portuguese^ 
as in [/oe, f&C] he has been, OJ was interchangeable with u in 
<dd Latin, as in ooiravtt^ ooeratit, ottrayit; ojno (ojno) 
for UNUM — and with i, as in liberum from loebe&um. 

137. The vowel in or heing further removed from u than o is, 
the change between oj and u indicates that the o of the dipthong 
was pure, and the ancient grammarians say nothing to the con- 
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trary. It is pure and short in the LcNaPc word (r as sh) rlHXMQis 
a crevish or crayfiih, 

188. The trissyllable fro-yi-dens proMentj became pro-i- 

DENS, P90JDEN8, PRODENS; PRUDENS, prudent, PROELlUM a 

sMrmt^, is a contraction of pro iuum; and from the compound 
word c5-£o to meet, we haye coetHs a crmod, 

139. Having from a false theory (§ 69) given to o the power 
in oriy the author of '^ Living Latin'' makes oe rhyme with hen/* 
instead of heau-y, or the first syllable of c(hegualy if this word is 
pronounced in two syllables. 

140. uj is a dipthong of which the initial is u (oo), and the 
Portuguese are more consistent than the Komans in writing it 
v^ and ui. The Portuguese monosyllable fuiy I have been, nearly 
resembles the Latin dissyllable Fui. uj is heard in the German 
word p/iit, with which the English word htu^ (booy) rhymes. 

141. UJ occurs in the interjection huj ; and in the poetical 
forms CTJJ (not cvi, according to the analogy of cuj; cujus) 
HtT^o, FUJT. Terentianus Maurus and Julius Scaliger- regard 
the final of cui to be J : and Priscian considers the final of the 
vocative form OAJ in the same light, 

142. YJ may occur in shortening words or inflections like' 

POLTIDUB, IMITYIS, COTTIS, CAPYIS, ITYI. 

148. When yi is followed by a vowel, the coalescent is apt to 
become a consonant, as in har-py-ia (HXR-py-JX), or the French 
words esauyevy noyau, 

144. IJ may occur like YJ, as in unt, used by Ausonius. 

145. As the Romans used but a single character for the vowel 
and consonant power of i and y respectively, errors in pronuncia- 
tion may occur from inability to determine when the consonantal 

* " Rightly to find the Latin diphthong (B 
The sound of o and b you must eraploy. 
No Roman ever sounded it as we 
Who make the m and (b like English s ; 
For so our doctors taught us docile boys, 
Not to distinguish between jb's and cb's. 
And thus a hundred errors find their way, 
By this confounding .B and ib with x.'' — P. 40. 
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powers should be employed^ as in Huio^ which might be made 
to rhyme with the English word wicky destroying the dipthong 
by turning u into a consonant. A parallel change would be 
made if lu dipthong were changed into the English syllable ycn^ 
that is, from iv to ju. 

146. The union into a single character of [m, <e] is improper, 
because it breaks the uniformity of notation, no other vowel cha- 
racters being so represented. Characters are sometimes united 
to economize space upon Roman coins, of which the syllables AT, 
ME, NE, ET, YE, TV, YAL, MAR, and Others, afford examples. In 
farming [yal], the second line of [a] would be applied to the 
top of [y], whilst it would form the stem of [l]. 



5. labial consonants. 
V 

147. If the lips be gradually closed upon the vocal current, 
the liquid of the labial contact will be formed. Its quality 
approaches that of the vowel u so closely, that in Roman inscrip- 
tions the two were represented by the single character y, as in 
PVBLicVs pvhlicy liqySr a liquid. 

*148. The ancient grammarians include b, p, f, m, in the 
labials; generally confounding v with u (§ 108); but Cicero 
adds Y when it has its consonant power. They do not hint that 
the consoiiant is formed differently from the vowel Y, so that this 
must be the English we and not the English ve, 

149. Those Latin authors who, in treating of the alphabet, 
describe F as being formed with the lower lip and upper teeth, 
say nothing about V ever being formed in this manner; and the 
Greeks, in representing Roman names, make no distinction com- 
patible with such a difference, as in yulturnus [Ovovx-f ov^vo^, 
StfXtv^yo; (§ 169)], the initial syllable being the English wool. 

*160. According to Pennington, ''The Roman Y was more 
probably our w," an opinion with which Webster, Donaldson, 
Rapp, and the author of " Living Latin", agree. 

X51. The English syllabic 9way occurs in the second syllable- 
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of MANsyirus tame, and in the first syllable of sykvtjS; but not 
when it is the trissyllable siifiytis relating to the Suevi, TfiNuiS 
tkin, has three vowelS; but when contracted into T£NYis it has 
but two. The reverse takes place in siLVX, which Horatins uses 
in three syllables. It is not probable that the same word was 
intended to be as dissimilar as the use of the English letters u 
and V would make it. 

152. The affinity between u and v is proved by the derivation 
of NAVTA and cavtio from navita and cavitio ; and by the 
poetical use of dissoluo^ evoluam, pervoluent; instead of 
the trissyllables dissolvo, evolvam, pervolvent. 

153. Cicero and Plini relate that M. CrassuS; hearing a crier of 
a kind of figs ciy cayn^as (usually printed 'cauneas'), took it 
for a bad omen, understanding the cry to be oxy fi n£ ^as, beware 
how thou goest, the first E being probably indistinctly enunciated^ 
and the two others lengthened and confluent (§ 57). The English 
mode of pronouncing the first syllable of ^cauneas' caw and 
OAyE with English v, destroys the analogy between the two forms. 

154. In the following examples the Latin way has been pre- 
served in English : — 

yXLfio to be wdl. . yfiRMis a worm. 

yXLLuin a wall, yespS a wa^. 

yxDO to walk, wade. yiDiix a widow. 

yxdDo to wag, be ficTde. yialLO to waJce, watch. 

yxSTo to waste. yiNCA a vrinkle (shell). 

yASTXTUS laid waste. y5Lo to totll. 

yANNO to winnow. yicus a village or wic. 

yfiBBuox a wart. BERyioium Berwick. 

yix a way or road. yiNtim toine, 

yXHA a wagon. yiTrum tDoad, glass. 

yftHO to carry, whence toeigh. yoLVO to roll or waMow.^ 

yiLL&s toool. yuLNiis a wound. 

yfiLLtis a fleece. yfiG^ to be strong, to wax. 

yENTus wind. yisouM glue, whence wax. 

155. Although the use of the rounded or angular character 

* Wheel is from the same root, namely, the Sanscrit VAiL to turn. 
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[it, y] is almost a matter of indifference in Latin typography, it 
is better that one form should be invariably used for the vowel 
and the other for the consonant (§ 112). 

156. u, ''when followed by another vowel in the same syllable, 
becomes a consonant and should be written y; as XQyx, SANGyis, 
&c"—G, Walker. 

157. In a few, instances y was dropped after o, as in the word 
s£ouTus, which had been SEQyuxus; in the double form sfiQyius, 
and sfioius; and in coLLiQyiAE; used by Columella where Plini 

uses OOLLIOLAE. 

158. If there was no y after q (as in the French and Spanish 
qut)f CUE could not be derived from QVaKe, conCUTIO from 
QVaTIO, CUJuS from QVIS, the Spanish cuatrOy the Gothic 
Jidur and English /our, &c.; from qvatuob; nor the Spanish 
(iffua firom XQyx. The Greeks represented the Roman name 
QyiNTUS by [kyintos]; and many rejected q altogether, writing 
oyis for QVIS, &c. &e under Q, §§ 290, 292. 

M 

159. When the lips are entirely closed and the voice is allowed 
to pass through the nose, the labial nasal will be the result. 

160. M is a nasal b, which accounts for the derivation of 
OLiTMA from QLUBO; and the two forms probosois and promus- 
CIS. Its relation to y is shown in pb5mulgo to publish or jmh 
ctaim, from PRoyuLGo, having the same meaning. 

B 

161. When the lips are closed without opening the nasal 
passages or stopping the vocality, the sound of b will be given. 

' 162. p had, as far as we know, a uniform power; and as b 
replaced it, as in the forms RfiPO, rebo; scrIbo, scripo; pyR- 
EHtis, BURRUS; POPMCUS [ft^HUxo^ in Greek], publicus; poplI- 
c5lx; public5lx; it is certain that the power of the French 
and English b existed in Latin. 

. *163. When the Tooal barrier is broken by forcing B through 
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the lips, a sound will xesult somewhat resembling the English^ 
French, and Spanish v, which latter is a labio-dental, and will be 
here represented by y for the sake of illustraticm. 

164. The pure labial consonant J is represented by the German 
[id], and by the Spanish [6], in certain eases, as in [^G^doba], 
from the Latin oorduba. It is probably the Hebrew h^tth; and 
it occurred in Greek, where its character was ^rmed /lav (pro- 
perly tiA"^), or aeoltc diffamma, because its form [F] resembles a 
union of two gamma characters [r]. 

*165. To prevent it from being confounded with their own 
character for F, the Eomans inverted it, as in writing viB, 
YiRTus, sERTus [•iiR, AiBTUS, SERitus;] but its use was soon 
relinquished. 

166. The power of y (English w) is usually attributed to s, 
probably because the German and Spanish sound alluded to 
(§ 164) is scarcely appreciated as distinct from yi or b. 

167. The small Xrreek letters being more easily written than 
the capitals, the digamma would be written [yf], which would 
pass into [w], and the origin of the latter character being mis- 
understood, it was confounded with [u, y]. From this it appears 
that [w] has its proper value in German. It has no place in the 
Bomish languages, and when it appears in French, in foreign 
names, its power is that of y. 

168. The Greek and Latin [b], and Hebrew [3, or 3 when 
aspirate], must have had precisely the unstable power of the 
Spanish [&], sometimes lene or pure, and sometimes aspirate, and 
when aspirate, forming i and allied to y. This seems borne out 
by the Hebrew ARNABef^, and Arabic arncb a hare; the 
Greek phRAToR, ooMphos, and the Macedonian variation brator, 
q5mbos; and the old inscriptive forms berum, probaberit; for 

yERUM, PROBAyERIT. § 174. 

169. The views taken here elucidate the use of the Greek 
digraph ov or « (Latin u) and j3, in representing allied or identical 
Latin words, as in Aolhivih and Aa/SM^tar (uy, used by Dionyshis in 
allusion to LAyiNiu™. So we find the name of yARRO given as 
Bafiltiav and 8a^^a>ir. See note 83. 

170. It is a curious fact in connection with these discrepancies^ 
4 
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ihftt there are Spanmrds who^ knowing that their [5] is never v, 
fiincy it 18 always lene or pure ; and I have known it to he in- 
sisted upon that the German [w] is identical with the English 
[to]. 

171. As M. was used in some words written with [y], this 
character, as well as [b], prohahly represented it to some extent; 
as in the old io^riptiye forms danv VIVS; acebyym ; for banu- 

BlUSy AOERBUM. 

172. The Greek [B,0f] aspirate? hecame in some cases the 
Latin.Y, as in the words vicix, volo, vivo. 

173. The character k being rejected, its power probably re- 
mained associated with [b] as in Spanish; as we find the double 
forms BfiNfi; V£Ne; bxsis^ vabis; labor, lavor; it being 
extremely easy for the aspirate B to fall into the allied v^ of 
which an example is furnished by the German words weCrif vrUl, 
when compared with the English words vnncy will. 

174. The B was probably at first aspirated in words from the 
Greek haying jphi, as balaenS., N&BuLa, albus, orbus, ambo. 

175. V became b or b, as in bellum from dv£llum, bis 
from DVis; and in besioa for v£sica, larba for LARVa, berna 

for VERNA, &c. 

176. B sometimes replaces P, as in absens, ab85lutum, from 
,the older forms apsens, apsolutum. So we find conlabbum 

for COLLAPSUM. 

177. B must have been pure in the numerous cases where it 
interchanged with p. 

p 

178. When tbe vocality of B is stopped, p is the result; it is 
therefore a surd B, as b is a sonant P. It was not subject to 
aspiration, which formed a sound foreign to the language. 

179. P sometimes replaces b, as in ciInopus [Ka^wtfoj]; and in 
the inscriptive form optinebit for obtinEbit, &c. § 162. 

180. The character for p arose from the Greek form [n], the 
right side of which was frequently made but half the length of 
the left, forming, a character [r] to be seen upon old Roman 
coins. 
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Ph P^ 

181. When tbe breath is forced through the lips (as in 
blowing a small object), the Greek phi [^, ^], (a labial/) is the 
result. It is therefore the corresponding surd of the sonant 
digamma. It is heard in Swedish, and is represented by [/] in 
the German word hopfweh. According to Pennington the modem 
Greeks pronounce [$] soft and full, ''more like a sigh, though it 
is not easy to express the diflference in writing." P. 71. 

182. Phi occurs in certain words of Greek origin, and there is 
sufficient evidence of its distinctness from f, as in the case of the 
Greek witness ridiculed by Cicero for pronouncing a proper name 
phuNDANiTJS instead of fundanius. If the Greek digraph [av] 
was not AY but af, as the modem Greeks maintain, Cicero'tf 
witness would have had no difficulty with the Homan F. 

183. In naturalized words of Greek origin phi became f, as 
in FiLitis a son; FAMSb fame; fugS. flight; FtiR a thief; FfiRO 
to hear; fallo to deceive; FAGus a beech; FRATfiB a brother. 
In inscriptions we find FAsELiis a skiff; FALfiRAS trappings; 
8IF0 a siphon; elefas (and ELEPhAS) an elephant; delfinus a 
dolphiny which the modems write with [ph]. The carpensian 
Virgil and that of the Vatican have sulpur for sulfur sulphur. 
The ancient phAiUM is written [FalounC] or [Faioo7ri\ in books. 

184. In some cases phi became P, as in purpureus [^o^^^eo^], 
palanga or phSLLANX, proserpinS; in the double form tru- 
PEBA, from TRYPhERA; and in the change from phoEnioius 
Phefiiiciany to POENioils, and finally to vvlsIoua panic. 

*185. Some authors suppose that the Greek phi (also Rh, Th, 
and Gh) was p followed by an aspirate, as in the English word 
ha¥ELazardy because the ancient grammarians regard it as P and 
an aspirate, as it is in fact ; for if an aspirate is made and the 
lips be gently closed toward the p position, phi will be formed. 
Hence this sound is not a post-aspirate, but a co-aspirate P, or 
this element modified by a synchronous aspiration. 

186. Quintilian admired this sound as a pleasant breathing, 
vhioh shows its nature ; whilst Terentian wished it to be pro- 
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nounoed in introduoed Greek words, although this could not be 
done by the Bomans without special instruction. 

*187. The power of [f] is known (§ 190), and Priscian de- 
scribes it as oomposed of p and an aspirate, so that it is related 
to phi, which is not the fact with p followed by H. Moreover 

188. The Greeks, who could not pronounce f, represented it 
by [«] phi in Latin names, as in ^Mt^of, ^oAfstvxot} for fabiuSi 

FAYSTiiLVS. 

189. In words borrowed from the Greeks, phi is sometimes 
represented in Roman inscriptions by a character formed of a 
union of [p] and the right hand portion of H. See Manutiw^- 
Ortkogr,j Yenetiis, 1566, pp. 215, 271, in tiie words nicepiob, 
PilLEMON. The former inscription has [th] united in the word 
jtMXRANThlis, by adding the horizontal line of [t] to the left 
hand line of [h] lengthened upwards. 

F 

*190. The Roman f is correctly pronounced by the modems ; 
as the ancient grammarians describe it as being made with the 
aid of the lower lip and upper teeth. There is no evidence of its 
corresponding sonant y existing in Latin; and it is also wanting 
in German. 

PH,eto. 

191. Modem writers on Latin grammar have falsely assumed 
that if a Latin word is derived from the Greek it must follow a 
certain orthography; and if not derived from this language, it 
cannot have ph in it. It might as well be said that the English 
words haPHazard and uPHold are incorrectly spelt, because PH 
should be placed only in words of Greek origin. 

192. The orthography of bosphorus is said to be incorrect, 
because the etymology requires it to be bospobus, an assertion 
which virtually denies that H can be acquired in words firom the 
Greek where it is absent, although hibisou and helops are 
examples to the contrary. 

193. The word B^PH^Rtts would not be [Btt$toco(] ^^ Greek 
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characters; but [Bo$7<o^o;], as isthuo (ist-huo) would be [((t'ss] 
and not [fr$^8x]. 

194. H followed p, &c., (when written) in triumphus, inchoO| 
<300HL£A; BACCHUS; and other words. 

195. Cicero thought h should be rejected from tbiumphtjS; 
PULCHER; CARTHAao, and CETHEOUS; probablj because he did 
not pronounce it; and his authority is sufficient for its rejection. 
This fact is sufficient evidence that ph in triumphus are not 
equiyalent to f ; and the inscriptive forms tritjmpuS; pulceB; 
are sufficient authority for its rejection. 

196. If this view of the double nature of [h] is correct, there 
is no means of readily determining when it is to have its inde- 
pendent power. On this account [h] is used when the pure sound 
is supposed to be represented; and [h], which is an ancient form^ 
when it is merely a diacritical mark of co-aspiration. 



6. DENTAL CONSONANTS. 

L 

*197. l is the liquid or half interruption of the dental con- 
tact; and the descriptions of Yictorinus and M. CAPELLA corre- 
spond with the ordinary modern power. 

198. L interchanges with the liquid of the next contact B; as 
in PAYLUS and parvus HtHe; parilia and palilia a kind of 
coat. This change is extremely common in the languages of 
Polynesia; and is observed in the Spanish esclavo and the Por- 
tuguese escravo, 

199. L interchanges with D; as in dacrima and LACBiMA a 
tear; 5dor an odour ^ oleo to scent, 

N 

200. N bears the same relation to d that m bears to b. 

D 

201. D is the sonant; fiilly interrupted member of the dental 

4* 
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eoniaot It is inteTchangeable witk t^ as in XFtrr for ap&B; gxr 

for BfiD. This change corresponds with that of P to B. § 179. 

T 

202. T is a cnitd D, or d deprived of its vooality. 

*203. Th is an aspirate, nsoally, but not necessarily formed a 
little in adranoe of the ordinary position of the dental contact, 
like the Irish d in certain oases. It is the equivalent of the 
Greek theta, which the modem Greeks pronounce as in the 
English word thin. 

204. When Th replaces s it forms a lup, and this interchange 
indicates the co-aspirate nature of theta [e, >] as in The5s ffodj 
in the Doric dialect Sc5s, and in the Laoonian 8i5r. § 220. 

205. The Germans, French, and Italians are not familiar with 
the sound of xh, and they accordingly replace it with t^ which 
the author of '^ Living Latin'' justifies. 

206. The English sound of [Th] is common in the Oriental 
languages, and so is h following T, as in /oornold. 

207. The Sanscrit t remains T in Greek and Latin, and D and 
T followed by h become Th, and also t in Greek; which is in 
fftvor of the post-aspirate theory that theta represented the x and 
H in jpcTUook, But 

208. The Sanscrit d followed by h becomes the Greek delta 
[^, d] to which the modem Greeks give the power of Bh in ihu. 
Moreover, the ^Sanscrit pure t also becomes the Greek theta^ 
which is against the post-aspirate theory. 

209. The post-aspirate theory would remove an anomaly from 
the Latin alphabet, namely, the representation of a single sound 
by two characters, but language must not be sacrificed to writing. 

210. By taking [Th] as the representative of two sounds, as in 
penihovMy Beethoven; or of T alone, as in tsthmusj Thomas^ 
Anthony y lAUhery Rothachildy OtJidio, we establish a rale which 
must be followed with [ph] and [ch]. 

♦211. H occurs after t in isthuo, isthic, anthao (when 
AMTBHAO is oondoised)^ posthac, fosthIImus potthtmaiOy and 
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probably in penthamim&ris (from the Greek p«NTf HEaa 

McRIS). 

(vt) 

212. The modem oorruption of reading the English sh instead 
of T in words like L£CTio a reading, bxtio reason [and of Cay in 
00 fix Nils ocean') is improper; and a rejection of sh implies that 
of the Italian corruption tsh, 

*213. Saint Hjerom (who died A. D. 420)^ after stating that 
the Hebrew Samech is S, finds himself unable to give his Latin 
readers an idea of the Hebrew \ff (or t) shin (or sin as he was 
compelled to write it)^ because the sound does not occur in Latin. 

214. According to the same authority the Hebrew yadde 
(usually but improperly read as to) is disagreeable to Eoman ears. 
It is a peculiar aspirate consonant of a quality between English 
sh and ch (^x)} ^^^ equivalent to the Arabic sad, and Greek 
safini or QAN; whose place in the Greek alphabet is next after ft. 
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R 

215. B, the liquid of the palatal contact, must be trilled or 
vibrated to make it agree with the descriptions of the ancients. 
It cannot therefore be replaced with the English smooth r. It 
sometimes interchanged with L^ as in PXTfiBA and pxtellx. 

Rh 

216. Rh, the aspirate of R, is surd or whispered. It is usect 
almost exclusively in words taken from the Greek, which gets the 
sound from the Oriental languages. In the Hemic languages it 
is preserved in the French terminations |>re tre ere. 

217. The Greek aspirate R ((') was not always preserved in 
Latin derivatives; as in Rosx a rose, RfisiNX renn; being, like 
other foreign sounds, rejected from properly naturalized words. 
The old Latin word burbus^ which was k^timately developed 
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from the Greek^ was afterwards oonsidered a Greek name and 
replaced with PYBBhus. 

8 

218. S; in French and English, when it occurs between two 
TOwelS; is apt to be affected by their vocality, and to become 
sonant, as in miserable; and we might hence incorrectly conclude 
that the rule is universal. 

219. In Spanish, s preserves its pure hissing power, and as 
the ancient grammarians do not mention a sonant power, the 
same sound must be preserved, as in the English syllables say 
(sfi himself) ace (^B thou art). The Latin word tb£s three^ is 
preserved in Spanish, and pronounced like the English word 
trace, which is a little shorter than the Latin word. 

220. 8 was interchangeable with its liquid, as in the old forms 

PLISIMA for PLURIMA; QYAESUMUS for QVAERIMUS, § 76; 

PAPisius for PAPiBius; lases for lares ^ asas for aras; 
MELios for melior; fusius for furius; and fasena by the 
Sabines, for arena. 



221. z, which (like y) was not used in old Latin, is a double 
letter according to the ancient grammarians, and it accordingly 
lengthens a syllable by "position." 

222. z is composed of s and d, but we are not informed whe- 
ther the hissing (surd) or buzzing (sonant) sound was used. In 
the vocal scheme (§ 35) the latter is assumed. 

^223. According to Dionysius, z is composed of s followed by 
D, "and that this is done advisedly appears from a passage in 
Herodian." (See the note.) — Pennington, p. 70. According to 
Maximus Yictorinus z is sd, the proper name Mez&NTius being. 
MESPENTIUS; and in consonance with this view, the proper name 
EZRA or EZRAS is givcu as ecd^ai (esdras) by Origen. The 
ancients named d a mute and s a semi-vowel, and Yerius Flaccus 
(if the text is pure) says that without doubt z ends with a mute. 
The Dorians wrote [sd] at lengthy insteacii of [z], as in [McLISDq] 
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for [MeLIZo]; so that sd is correct, at least as far as the Doric 
dialect is concerned. 

^224. Surd consonants being less difficult to form than sonant 
ones, they may be expected where the latter occur. The Italian 
dz and to are tiot Greek combinattonsy and were the former in- 
cluded in z, we would still want ts, which should be at least as 
common as ds. But compound forms like £sd€0h5mai show that 
SD is a Greek combination, although usually represented by [z]; 
we may therefore naturally eocpect its corresponding surd ST, 
which we find so common that it has been provided with a 
character [;], as in a^^op (astrSn) a star; and words like 
s^t^t^^^iov from 9f<u^»§<o, saXfttiffii from faXttiZ<Aj xxvst^ij from 
«xv^M (xxvfdw), and the double form mast58 and mazQs (masdos) 
are conclusive. Characteristics of a language should be &ithfully 
recorded, and none should be relinquished because the develop- 
ment of certain modem languages has taken a different direction. 

*225. z, in naturalized Latin words, took one or the other of 
its constituents, as in mbdentius and messentixts, instead of 
mezentIus; musso, spisso; and in old Latin we find the Latin- 
ized forms SONA, SEYXis; of zona, zevxis. Replacements like 
these are also found in Greek, as 55 (lisped?) for z in Doric; and 
kypbismSs from ktprizo. Compare t^a?*^; H^i^f t^^aiop, 

226. In modem Greek [z] is a vocal s, as in rose; and this 
seems to have been its ancient power (or a dialectic variation) in 
a few words, as in zmibnx Smyrna. — (^PenningtoUf p. 69.) This 
view is confirmed by the variations in inscriptions, as lbzbia for 
LESBiX; puilooenez for philooenes; ^txoxx^^ for ^ijioxx^;.— • 
(^Schneider, p. 382), although, according to Priscian, no true Greek 
word ends with z, and Xtvi for Zfv;, and byxantion as well as 
BYZANTION upou aucicnt coins. So the name of the Spanish 
town sxauNTUS was written with an initial [z] by the Greeks. 
The English z was probably found in the Eolian ZA for DIA, z 
and d being allied sounds. 

227. In Italian, z has become both dz, as in lazabo; and ts, 
as in calza; and in this language (and in German) s has crept 
in between t and lo, as in nazione, from NXTio a people. 

228. The corrapt mode of reading Latin by inserting s after T 
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in words like natio and gratix, is supposed to date as far back 
as the beginning of the seventh century; as we learn from Saint 
Isidor,* of Spain, that justitla was at that time pronounced 
JUSTIZLA.; but we are still in doubt whether his z had its ancient 
power, its English one, Gt the Spanish lisp. Lipsins quotes a 
passage (p. 74, which Schneider does not consider ancient) in 
which TZ is assigned as the power of this t. 

229. Latin ceased to be the yemacular language of Italy 
towards the end of the sixth century. 

*230. A few English authors have endeavored to justify the 
English dzk in Latin from the word Jti^TfiR, which they think 
may have had an initial D, being, as they say, derived from Din. 
PITEB ; although others derive it from joyipater, and biespiter. 
But diupiter would merely have produced the first syllable of 
the English word due (not jew), as in aBJUngtus, aDJUto- 
RIUM, which have become acfyi^ntivo, ae?yi«torio, in Spanish. Li 
a similar manner, the gay of the Lrish word cuig seven (the first 
syllable like coo, the second as in igmXe) changes dialecdcally to 
the Latin dj, forming ofitbj, not coo4dzh, which would be an 
English development 

231. Moreover, a consonant preceding another was frequently 
dropped, as in the proper name bellius from dyellius ; in bis 
from Duis; the English whefti from the Latin qyando; the 
Dacro-romanio ava for aqya ; and the Oscan pettora when com- 
pared with qyatuor. 

282. As the sonant phase of a consonant is more difficult to 
form than its surd equivalent, it cannot be expected that the 
Romans, who could not pronounce shin (§ 213), would be able 
to form its sonant, the French y as in aaure^ which is included 
in dzh. 

233. If [t] is another form of [s, sh, or Ts] in CTioslis at 
ease; [d] must be read as English z or zh, or be followed by z, in 
dBiosiis hateful, 

« Schneider, p. 356. Giotefend, 2, 273. 
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8. GUTTURAL CONSONANTS. 

234. The guttoral contact is formed with the base of the 
tongue and palate. 

J 

*235. J (yota) is the liquid, or half interruption of this con- 
tact. It is heard as the initial of the English words ytm^ yoke^ 
and in the last syllable of halleltuahf which is spelt in English 
with the proper character, as recognized in Italian, German, 
Polish, and most of the languages of northern Europe. 

236. The natives of JaFA (written [YS,fa] by a recent English 
traveler), and "Yebna,'' the ancient joppa, and jamnia, pre- 
serve the initial of these names pure ; and in the Levant the 
initial of the names John^ Jacob, and Joseph^ corresponds with 
the German sound, and no one pretends that the Hebrew originals 
should be pronounced differently. The river of India named 
J0MANE8 by the Eomans, is now called jamuna (Tamoona) by 
the natives, and corrupted into Jumna by the English. 

237. The English pronoun you occurs in Swedish, where it is 
spelt [ju] as yvJe is spelt [JUl], with the proper characters. 
The English word young differs only in the vowel from the 
German ju^tg, which is the Gothic Jungs, the Latin JUVENis and 
the Sanscrit jtjyan, giving the last in Roman characters, the 
first and third letters being the English [y] and [w]. From the 
Sanscrit juga resulted the Latin jugu, the Gothic and Dutch 
JUK, the German joch, the Spanish yvgo and the English yoJce. 

238. The consonant j has been retained in many Spanish 
words of Latin origin, as in oyunar, jRJunarb; yacer, JXCftRa; 
yactura, JACTu^X ; yamhigo (Ital. jambico) iXMBicus; yvgular 
(Italian zugulare) jugiIlxris; yuxtaposicion, juxtaposition 
conyugal (Italian conjugale) CONJtiGlXLiS. 

239. J has to some extent become dzh in Italian, as in giacere 
from JACERE ; and also G (in the same contact), as in conghiettura 
(Spanish conyettura^y although conjettxira is also used. A some- 
what similar change has taken place where J has become oh in 
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Spanish, j/ a, and oh being members of the same contact, and 
therefore interchangeable. 

240. The Spanish use of the character j to represent oh, is 
therefore less of an error than to make it the representative of 
zk or daJi; jost as the character o is less perverted when read J 
(as in Bohemian and Gothic), than when it is read 2^ as in 
French, or dzh as in English. When [o] represents the Roman 
[j] it is sormounted by a dot in Irish, as in writing MigiUeoir, 
Latin sXGiTTARiiis an archer. 

241. Doable forms like losfiph and J5s£Ph; ABitGir^ and 
ABJEQNUS made of fir; and the nse by Plautns in the dative 
case singular of EJI for Ei show the close relation of J and i. 

NG 

*242. The gattural nasal is heard as a final in the English and 
German word sing. It is represented by [N adulterinum] in 
Latin, where it occurs before the gutturals (Q, x) o, and ch, as 
in anc5bx an anchor y xnoIlla a maid servant, inqyiro to in- 
quire, LONGfis long, ANOYiLLX an ed, XNXiiis troubled, ANchiSES 
Anchtses, ANGfiLtis an angd, iNGfiNiiius ingenuous, longinus 
Jjonginus. 

243. The Greeks and Romans neglected to provide this element 
with a peculiar character. In old Latin it was more correctly 
represented by [g] in the Greek manner, as in aggiIlus an angle, 
AQGYiLLA (AGGULUS, aggyilla), the souud having a nearer 
relation to G than to N, and to represent it by the character of 
the latter, conveys a false idea of its affinities, as if the character 
for M were allowed to represent n, this being a parallel case. The 
change was probably made to pretent words like AGGfiR a mound 
from being pronounced like anger. 

244. G has a proper character in Sanscrit, as in the original of 
the Latin word ooNchx a conk shell, and its Greek form, in which 
it is represented by the gamma. It is also found in the original 
of ANGUSTUS narroto. from the Sanscrit verb AGG to contract. 

245. G was in some cases derived from M by assimilation, as 

in PRINCEPS (FRIMICEP8), SlNClPUT (BEMICAPUT), HORUNCE 

(horumoe) Unqyam (umqyam). 
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246. In transcribing Boman words^ the Greeks used their 
gamma instead of [n] when this character represented n^^ as in 
tiie name of the British tribe oxngixni, which became kafkanQi 
in Greek^ as Plutarch uses iiRirKiniA for pbinoipia ; affording 
additional proof of the guttural nature of the Latin sound. 



247. G (^<zy) is heard in the English words gear, givey gay^ 
gety go. It is the sonant of Cayy and was represented by the 
same character until the little mark was added which distinguishes 
[g] from [o]. This mark was introduced by Oaryilius^ after 
whom it may be named a carmlium, 

248. At a remote period, the oeltae or Kelts entered Spain 
firom France by crossing the Pyrenees, and having become per- 
manently established, they formed with the Iberians the celti- 

BSBI. 

249. This accounts for the Keltic names in Spain which the 
Bomans adopted ; and for the occurrence of the same names in 
Spun and England, as Abano in the former and Atnm in the 
latter; or that of Jura in the Hebrides, and in Switzerland. 
Asturias is derived from as a torrent and tib landy meaning the 
land of torrents; Sardinia from sard the larger ^ and INIS idand; 
and Lusitania from tana the country ^ o of, luis Jlowers,* 

250. The languages oi the Keltic stock, having preserved the 
Roman gay and cay pure to the present day, supply us with the 
pronunciation of ancient Latinized names, as tuungi from tul 
a flood; ungead, leapifig; cingetobix from oingead valiant, 
and BIG (Latin begs) a king; cogidunus from cogao war, and 
DUN a hill; yebgesilaVnub from feab (Latin vir) a man; gals 
ea^pert, saelan (with a) »pear. The name of a British king, 
YOBTIGEBN, is from fob, chief, and tigebna, hrd; and that of 
the British tribe dubotbiges is from bub, water, and tbig, an 
inhabitant. 

251. In French, Ouines is derived from gisna; and Bigorre 

• The Gael and Cymbri, by Sir W. Betham, Dublin, 1834. The works 
of Johnes and of Prichardmay be consulted on the same subject. 

5 
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from BiomftXNtsis aoee ; whilst tbe German name Bregeniz is 
from BREGSNTIUM. In German^ Spanish, and some oth^ lan- 
guages, the character [o] never becomes the representative of a 
palatal artiealation. 

c 

252. The Latin [c] cay has the power of [k], and no other; 
as in OALCO to tread, CJlLdrao to Jdck, CALCfiufi a vandal. The 
character [<] was used at an early period as the representative 
both of G and o, whilst [o] has the third place in the Boman 
alphabet, which is oocuped by [r] gamma in Greek. 

253. In the name gajus or OAJUS the sonant or surd form is 
nsed indifferently, and the Sanscrit jug {yoog) to ihrovo, predneed 
the Latin jaoio. In the double form TaioftsiMus thirtveih and 
TBIGSSIMUS, if [o] represents s, [q] represents English 2; or if 
the latter represents dTM, the former represents tski, as in Italian. 

254. ^'The uniformity of pronunciation in 0, G, &c., when fol- 
lowed by a vowel, is strikingly confirmed by the silence of all 
the ancient critics and grammarians, who, though treating ex- 
pressly of pronunciation, never indicate any variety."'-*- 6^. Walker 
in ScheUer, This argument is strengthened by the &ct that the 
ancients are sufficiently explicit upon the varying power of [n3 
and [m]. 

255. In the following lists the words writt^i in the first oofaimii 
are derived from those of the second, and it will be remembeved 
(§ 17) that palatals do not change to gutturahk 

SANCTUM BASCTTVU 

BOCTUM DoorruM 

LXCTUM UBCOTUM 

viNOTUM yiNorruM 

DSGUmA BEOBIC 

C&Pl GAPIO 

PARGI PAROUS 

8&GIU8 8£CU« 

AUDAOTfiR AUDXClTfitt 

ALLECTO ALLICIO 
OOBLLUS *- OCliLllS 
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,256. Tlie organic change from o to s was indicated in Latin 
orthography, as in OENSfiO and seH3^0 to be of opmicn; CBNStid 
the censor^ s vahujOum, SBNSiifi 9enae (from the same root); ful- 
crum a prop, wm/sio I prop, FULSI I have propped. We find 
also raVciO; raVsi; and baroio, sarsi; which, as Tariations 
respectively of the same word, would have heen written simihirly 
if so pronounced. 

257. [k] is used in writing the Qreek form of CASOO to strike 
or km, which is the Gothic scathia and English scath. Yet 
CAfiDO is frequently read as if it were siDO to perch, or G£D0 to 
grant Moreover, the same root gives rise to cedo and cado to 
fall (§ 55), whence OOOASUS a fall, death, and oociDO to perUih. 
lucernA a lantern became lukarn in Gothic, and leuchte in 
German; and the Gothic fajskja is from the Latin vxsoIa a 
hand, 

258. The guttural contact in xc%r or acris ^arp, hold, is 
preserved in a4Tid and eager; and in maoKr and the English 
meagre, the French maigre, and the German mager. It is also 
preserved in the Irish oer, in Latin gera, wax ; airgiott, Latin 
XROENTuM, silver; C£L, Latin celo, to conceal, 

259. The Greek kykn5s a swan, is the Latin ojfONus or 
cyoNtis, and the modem Persian quqnus; a cherry is kiras in 
Arabic, ofiRAsus in Latin, «nd ktrsche in Gerjnan; and the 
Greek mekao to hleat, became the Latin micso, the German 
meckeren, and the Lithuanian mikenu. 

260. If the initial of the Latin word ciThARA (spelt with k 
in Greek) was a palatal, the Italian chitarra (ch as k), French 
guiiare, and English guitar would have a doubtful etymology, 
and the same doubt would exist in the case of the Gkrman words 
hdler a cellar, kerher sl prison, kicher a chickpea, which are from 
the Latin CELLARIUBC, oiRCfiR, oioKR; or with the English 
words elk from ALOES^ and skink from scincus, a kind of lissard. 

261. The Sanscrit sohal (h pure after k) to swerve, gave rise 
to the Greek SKoi^, whence the Latin scblu6 guik, and subse- 
quently the Gt)thic SKULA, and modem Westpbalian s'chuLD ; 
so that [so] in Latin is not a double character for s, any more 
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than ieptiCf n» are identical in English with te^He and 9km 
(properly 9c(n, from the Anglo-Saxon). 

262. The following Kekie etjrmologies of Latin names from 
Betham (§ 249), show the gattmtd nature of Latin Cay (§ 1&). 
OAiiLAioi; from OAOILEAGH, narrow (the narrow slip); aylergi, 
from ALL grecUj and learg plain; oebonsS; from OAOR sheep; 
ICBNI, from OAN hounds^ and dice the sea. 

263. The consonant eay has been preserved in the modem 
names following : — 

Kai»erlautern from CAESAREA AD LtrxRAM. 

Kattemwerd ^^ oaesaris yesba. 

Kylhourg ^^ gelbis burqits. 

Querquinez (qn^k)-'' gergina. 

Draguinan ^ dragenum. 

ExUUs ^^ OGELUM. 

Sde/keh '^ SELEUGIA. 

The following Syrian names aro from the maps of the Society for 
the Biffdsion of Useful Knowledge : — 

Ladikiyek from laodioea. 

Kaisdriyeh ^^ gaesarea. 

Knits ^^ giliza. 

Antakia ^^ ANnooHiA. 

KeraJc '< gharax. 

The following words aro from a vocabulary of Albanian given in 
Diefenbach's work.* Ch has the power of k, 

Fachie from fagies. 

Pache " PAGE. 

Pische " PISGIS 

K^pa ^^ GEPAE. 

Schanduem ^^ ^sgintilla. 

264. TVlien a prefix is added to a Latin word whose initial 
consonant is different from the final of the prefix^ an adapting 
change called assimilation usually takes place in the prefix. 

265. Thus AB to becomes an when a prefix to negto to hindj 

* Ueber die jetzigen romanischen SchriAspracheni u. s. w. Leipzig, 
1831. 
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forming annboto to coTmect, The same prefix is modified in the 
first syllable of the compounds allatbo to bark at, ATTRiBiio to 
€UirQntte, AFFELLO to drive tmcards, AFFL^o to flow towards, 
aba5qo to dainhy ASSiDEO to sit at; whilst in AVDUCX) it remains 
pure. In pomoebIAm a limit, post is redneed to fo. 

266. AD becomes AO by assimilation before cay, as in agc5lo 
to dwell near, AOOEPrils a>ccepted, AOOiNGO to gird; and AO 
before ga^, as in AOO&ayo to aggravate; AOGfiEO to heap to- 
geAer. Priscian cites qyioqyam (from qvidqyam) and agoidit, 
as instances of this change from ^y to cay. All these examples 
prove that the conjoined letters had the same sound, and to pro- 
nounce them differently reverses the Latin practice. 

267. When a consonant character is doubled to represent 
assimilationSy both should be pronounced. 

268. The operation of assimilation is seen in the change of n 
to ng (§§ 242, 246) in words used as examples of the change hy 
the ancients themsdves, as ANOfiLtis, iNOfiiiiis, LdNGiNiis; and 
no exceptions are adduced to this change before oay and oay 
preceding i and E, so that they must each have been uniform in 
all cases ; lor had they been palatalized in ancIlla and lonoI- 
vfia, the n preceding them would necessarily have remaned pure. 

269. Every one pronounces the second o in £OOU>a behold him 
like the first, yet this word being a contraction of ECOK illum, if 
a sibilant is placed in ecxte, it should have a place in the deriva- 
tive. So from Hio here are formed hicce this, and HioOiNfi ?ie, 

♦270. The Greek character [k] was never properly naturalized 
in Latin, nor was it used as in the modern Teutonic languages 
where cay would be Hkely to become s; but (according to the 
author of "Living Latin") to prevent cay from becoming ^a^; 
and as this distinction took place only before the single vowel a, 
and was obviated by a difference of character, the [k] became 
useless, and was so considered by Priseian, who says it has no 
other value than [o]. Varro and Nigidius Figulus (§ 292) re- 
jected the character k, whiht Quintilian, Terentian and others 
cOBsidered it useless. ' 

27 L Acoording to Oregorius Placentinus {k] at one time had 

5* 
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a syllabic power eqiUTalent to OA; when OABiis was written 
[kbub] but read oabus. 

272. For the sake of brevity, the Romans introduced into their 
numerous inscriptions a multitude of abbreyiations, in which a 
few initial characters, or a single one, represent an entire word; 
as [c. CL. B.] for oaysa clari reqi. 

273. Manutius gives a list of fifty words for which the charac- 
ter [c] stands; thirty for [q], and twelve for [k]. Among the 
last are oxlbnpae, oar&s, caput, oxlumnix, words sometimes 
spelt with [k], a practice which the inscriptions fostered, although 
they were intended merely to prevent confusion by assisting the 
memory in reading them. 

274. In reading Latin words as if they were represented by 
English characters, there is a singular discrepancy in the case of 
[0, g], which have preserved their pure power before A when the 
character is insulated, but not before [i] when incorrectly read 
Ai, nor before ae, as in oaIenepolis (the modem Qen^ or Keneh) 
although in ancient inscriptions [k] is sometimes found in the 
latter case, as in kaesonia, kaesiIIs. 

275. If c and G had not their pure power before i E, as in 
gear, gay^ heyy cane, the alphabet could not represent these syl- 
lables, and Latin would be a more corrupt language than any of 
those derived from it, and, in fact, the most anomalous known. 

*276. The ready interchange of and G, &e., seems to prove 
that the surds p, t, o, were what Bapp terms ^'indifferent,'' or 
pronounced with a greater surface of the organs in contact, as in 
some modern languages ; a phenomenon which causes surd and 
sonant to be confounded, as in German, where dinte or tinte (ink), 
brod or brot (bread), are used according to the indinatiim of the 
speaker. 

277. c and g must be fully pronounced before n (§ 19), as in 
the German word gneiss (GNAis) a hind of rock; knie (the old 
English knee); and in the Irish cndib, Latin oannxbis hemp; 
gne, Latin GfiNQs KiNd, The same remark applies to T in 
TMoLtis, the name of a mountain; and to p in the proper name- 
PTdLfiMAEfi^, and in psalmus (psalm in German and Flemish, 
and 6ALM in Danish). The Greek combination rt is found in 
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Latin, in borrowed proper names like crfisiAS^ and although it is 
somewhat difiGlcolt; it must be pronounced if accuracy is desired, 
as in some of the aboriginal languages of America. 

X 

278. According to Mazimus Yictorinus and DiomedeS; ^Uhe 
ancients/' before the invention of [x]; wrote os and CS; the former 
in words inflected with Q, like beX; rexi, maximus, xnxius, 
and the latter in such as are inflected with o, as Pix, lux, felix, 
Dixi. In cases of doubt, as in nix (compare ninqo), oonnixI; 
ALEXANDER, [x] may be read cs, especially as Yarro (a cotem- 
porary of Cicero) asserts that no one can distinguish any difference 
between its two powers. 

Ch 

279. Chi is the aspirate of o, a sound which is retained in 
modem Greek, Scotch, German, Spanish, and many other Euro- 
pean languages. 

280. In Latin, chi occurs in words taken directly from the 
Greek, and when it cannot be pronounced, it may be replaced 
with 0, as in the Latin double forms ohARiTAS charity^ cochLEA 
a snailf and (more correctly) caritas, coclSA. The pronuncia- 
tion should, however, follow the orthography. § 19. 

281. The Greek chi sometimes became o in Latin, as in qal- 

BANUM, ANGO, LINOO, CULIONA; and H, aS in HUMOR, HERBS, 

HISM8, HID, HiRUNDO; but more frequently o as in OROA, lan- 

GEA, SOINDO. 

282. In old Latin the Greek chi was replaced by oay, as in 
the inscriptive forms braoio, baoas (BACohAs), baganalibus, 
antioco (antiooo), subsequently pronounced ANTiochu by the 
Greek scholars, who were numerous in Borne. So the proper 
names ohLOE and chARMOSYNS were Latinized at an early period 
into GLOE and garmosne. 

CH 

'('283. followed by h (§ 194) is found in the Latin words 

OHORS (from GOHORS), PULGHSR (also SCulptUTOd PULCER), AN- 
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OHoaA (but Mftrins Yietoinns considered anco&a the moite oor- 
reot woid) and laohbima, whioh seems to be less proper tlmn 
LAQBiMA. The following forms are taken from three different 
inscriptions^ a line from each : 

MISER . QYIB . GEMIS . ET . LAOBIMAS 

leiTYB . IiE'OTOR . LAOHBIBfES 

TEIB . LAORYMAS . F06 

284. Plutarch introduces ohi into the Greek form (n«x;r'c) of 
the name PumaEB, following a Greek rule (note 211), or mis- 
taking eyery union of and h for the Greek chi. The same 
thing occurs in the Greek form of oracchus or obaocus^ from 
which [h] is rejected by Yarro and some inscriptions. 

285. The power of o and h is doubtful in Punic proper names 

like BARCHA; BOCCHUS. 



9. GLOTTAL CONSONANTS. 

Q 

286. The Oriental Qof and Greek qoppa (?) is a very ancient 
character; its fbrm in Egyptian hieroglyphic writing is the figure 
of a man's head and neck, the latter being for some time repre- 
sented by a yertioal line (as. in the Greek 9P0TaN for kr5ton; 
9OPIN0OS9 &c.^ upon eld coins), which degenerated into the 
ordinary appendage. In Bebrew and Samaritan, which are writ- 
ten from right to left, the tail is placed upon the left side. 

287. The sound, a glottal x, was found in Hebrew, Phenician, 
and Zend; and exists in Hindoostj^ni, Arabic, Persian, C<^tic, 
Armenian, and Gurgistanie (Georgian). It was not a Latin 
sonndy alAough It was probably fonnd in Italy, judging from 
Htniscan menmnenta. Modem scholars use [q] to reinresent this^ 
sound. 

288. If Qof had been a Roman consonant, it would be repre- 
sented in certain words of Eastern origin, as c5rnu a horn (He- 
brew and Arabic.QAKN) ; Q(»ban a gt/i, a Hebrew word introduced 
by Slant Mark vii. II; cajUh^s h/Urnmce (Axabic qamin, Pet- 
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• sian QUMIN a chimney)) OXRXBUS a crah', (Arabic aqrab a 

scorpion) ; CYMATIUM wavy carved work, from the Qreek ktma 

a wave, and Hebrew QUM to rise. To these probably belong 

oXTus, Arabic qitth a cat; and yicix a vetch; Greek bikioN; 

T^.rabic BAQL. §§ 168, 172, 175. 

289. In the following proper names, qof and not cay occnrs 
in the originals: damasqus, isaaq, jaqob, qxIn, QfiMufiL, 
XM4^Lte (a as in fall), aqcLD^ma, Acts i. 19. 

*290. The use of [q] in Latin was to indicate that the follow* 
ing [y] represented a consonant, bat it became as useless as K 
when the two forms -[v,u,] were introduced, so that its use 
should have been relinquished, as in the ancient examples aovae 
for AQYAE, cvo for QVO, and cvando for qvaNdo. The last 
word is retained in the Spanish cuando. 

291. The character ooo was of little account in indicating the 
consonant y, because the difficulty was not obviated in cases like 
uNGVfiNTu™ an unguent, SXNGYIS hhod, svXDfio to persuade^ 
80 that regularity in orthography as well as ancient authority 
would allow it to be rejected. 

292. On account of its identity with o in Latin, some ancient 
authors did not consider coo a letter, and Yellius Longus states 
that QYis might be written cvis. The celebrated orator and 
friend of Cicero, Licinius Calvus, avoided this character, and 
Nigidius Figulus made no use of k, q, nor x. 

293. In a few ancient examples [u] followed [q] as the repre- 
sentative of a vowel, as in laqub, qitha, quryus, pequnia; for 
LAOUS, etc. It would have been etymological in xbxqus and 

BTQXMOBUS, 

H 

294. H is the liquid of the glottal contact, in which the requi- 
site amount of interruption is secured by emitting the un vocalized 
breath with a certain velocity, and not by reducing the vocal 
passage. It is heard in the English and German syllables hut^ 
hat, held, 

295. This sound has become almost entirely obsolete in the 
Bomish languages, which might lead us to believe that it did not 
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exist in Latio. The anoient autliors, howerer; speak of it as an 
aspiration, and no exception is made for words like H5N8a or 
H0N08 honaty HORA an hour. 

296. In XRi5i<XTio or ha&iolatio, and some otiier words, h 
was indifferentiy used or rejected; whilst XVfi JmH! was esteemel' 
more eorrect than hatb. 

297. The following are a lew of those words likely to be con- 
foanded bj the French and Italians, whose yemacular has lost 
tks typical aspirate : 

XBiTiis a departure, HXBiTus condition. 

XO and. HXO this way, 

XMXTOR a loveTi, hxmxtor a deceiver, 

XRA an aUar. hxra a ho^sty. 

fiLiOES gutters. H&l!gk8 gpirah, 

by! uMdone. hby, hay! alas. 

oSTix door». HoSTiX a victim. 

*298. ''There seems no good ground for soj^sing that the 
sound of H was ever suppressed by accvrate speakers."— (r. 
Walker. The rale (§ 19) would require H to be pronounced 
after a vowel in the interjections oh, proh ; as in the Bohemian 
word lehky ; the Konza word for nose, which is the English syl- 
lalde ^yn followed by h, as if 'pa^h; and in the Hebrew words 

QOMORRAH, ICILO4H, MAChPRLAH, RBBEQAH, LOTH Lot^ NiNtt- 
YJ^H, EPhAH. 

299. H occurs rarely after n, as in xnhrlo to gojsp; and in 
tiie proper name fanormus, which stands panhormus upon 
some coins, as synhodus stands for stkodus in an inscription. 

300. Catullus condemns the affectation of saying hinsibias 
for INSIDIAS; and chommodA; that is o'bo-mmo-dA; for gommoda. 
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Page 5. As examples of tlie elision of syllables in foefiy nmy 
be cited mxiltttm ille £T tsrris, whioh is read uniLT' ill' ct 
TESRis; ULTBO A8IAM, read ultr' asiam. So we find soj'- 
ABSURBS for aaio absurds; tV arbitrate for tuo arbitrattt; 
m'xrole for MBO HBRcruLE; and mj'ajo for msa haeo. So in 
Italiaii poetry we find henve f<yr hweUe; eajpH for capUU; eor for 
edgUere; dtctstu fmr dieesH tu, &c. 

Baige 17. According to Adam's so-called ^^lifttin Grammar/' 
Prosody ''teacbes the jproper accent and quaTUd^ of syllables^ the 
right promunciatum of words^ and the measures of verse. ... A 
long syllable in pronouncing requires double the time of a short 
one. . . In most Latin words of one or two syllalbles, according to 
our manner of pronouncing, we can hardly distinguish by the ear 
a long syllable from a short one.'' That is to say, if this author 
were to hear the word a jax or ajax, he could not tell whether 
tiie speaker used a long or a short initial. It is well that Pro90<fy 
teadies the proper quantity of syllables; because the fiilse gram- 
mars do not ; the rules just quoted^ and all others in the same 
book; being contradicted; superseded; and rendered worthless by 
the first paragraph; in which the learner is informed that <' Latin 
should be accented and pronounced by us according to the pre- 
vailing analogies of our own language; without regard to the 
prosodial accent and quantity of the ancients." Hence if ''our 
own language" is Italian; sins die contains four syllables and 
as many vowels; if German, three syllables and vowels; and if 
English; two syllables (like m fins) with a dipihong in each; 
such bfeing the prevailing analogies; and as these do not exist 
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between Latin and Armenian writing, tiiis role will prevent 
ArmenianB from reading Latin at all, although thej leam it. 

English analogies will allow a pyrrhjc to be read as a tribracbys 
(as in bat-<a^ibn or bat-to^t^m, in the annexed foot note"*"), and 
a folly pronoonoed dissyllable to be nsed as a monosyllable, as 
fitmvy flowtTj howevj heatfuj &c. The quotation will show whe- 
ther it b correct to say that ''In English heroic verse, every line 
consists of ten syllables, five short and five long/' 

Qniantity being a matter of the voice, the varieties of Latin 
poetic feet must be judged by the ear (so at leaat thought Hora- 
tios and Cicero), thcU being a long syllable which is long in 
pronunciation. Hence in English reading, the feet in HdMiNiBlis 
and i^BTissiMiis are identical, because both are pronounced in 
the same time, instead of the two first syllables of the latter 
occupying the entire time of the former word. It is chiefly inat- 
tention to quantity which annoys the student when he is learning 
to distinguish a proceleusmaticus from a dispondens or a dijam- 
bus ; or to determine whether the nature of ABMAMfiNTABliiM 
18 molossidactylic or dispondentipyrrhic, to be of no use to him 
when known, if he makes it antibacchiodaetylic, by reading ac- 
cording to false quantity; especially if his Hudibrastic teacher 
is satisfied with tragododidascalieological names of the feet, rather 
than with the feet themselves-t 

* In the following example to is marked short, whilst too or two woald 
be long; and throng is short when compared with vfrong. The sncoession 
of short syllables in the first Hnei and of long ones in the second, oonyeys 
the idea of a rash Ibllowed by greater composure when the battle begins. 
Xhe first is rapid, and the second deliberate, so that and and mm might 
have been marked as long. 



S6 I t5th8 

Shields I arg'd 5n 



fight thS 
shields &nd 



thick b^t- t&li^ns throng, 
mSn drCve m^ &- l^ng* 
P^'§ Homer't IHad, iy. 485. 

t H' had h^rd words rMly to show wh^ 
And t^l what nliles he did it b^; 
For ill a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to nime his tools. 

OuKbroi, i. 85—90. 
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English poetry is written and read appreciatingly witibotit a 
knowledge of the Latin feet^ with which some have attempted to 
cripple it. As Latin feet depend upon quantify and English feet 
upon accent, the two cannot have the same names. In English 
there is no difference in the use of what would be a molossus in 
Latin, as loathesomeness ; an antibacchius, as flamingly; a dactyl, 
as harmony; and a tribrachys, as pitiful; one being capable of 
replacing the other if the proper accent be preserred, as jntl/Ul- 
inhnies instead of the two first feet in the following approxima- 
tion to an English soansional hexameter, compared with one of 
Virgil's : but although this may be done, the iambus billow can- 
not replace the iambus bel6w.* 



" ABMX vi- 
armsandthS 



Ru«°QVft ox- 
hero 1 



M QVi 

^rst from 



PRiMiiS XB 
ilidn's 



oRiS." 
borders. 



No TROJ 

sing who 

Literary people fancy that — 

" From thS 15w | pleasures 5f | this fSllSn | nattbre ..." 

IB an example of dactylic verse, although low is as long as the 
next syllable; this is shorter than fall; and the first syllable of 
nature is as short as the second, or equivalent to /ate, which is 
as short as /at, and shorter than fane. This example, like my 
own, has the natural or prose accent at the beginning of each 
foot, which is not the case in Latin. The following line will 
therefore give the unclassical reader a better idea of Latin versifi- 
cation, in which it may happen that a foot (like the fourth) is 
without a natural accent. This accent is marked in the example, 
the long with a grave accentual, and the short with an acute one. 
B5r^ is given as an English word. 

Stdrms S.nd biljl5ws %nd h6r|rors thr^ejfold throlBdrSS,s'|wMlings. 

This is prose, and if Latin verse was recited with the prose 
accent (and the Italians recite it in this manner), the listener 
could not distinguish it from prose, except by the quantity, and 



Thg 
Th6 



billows tflSatin 
w&ye bS- hind rolls 



5rdSr 
on thS 



t5thS 
wftve b&" 



sh9re, 
fore. 



Pope'i Homer'i Ihad, iv. 480. 



in RORS. 

for thu aeoent Bentley oontencb; wkikt Mekeiclms was in &Yor 
of a mode like aeaiming. The anilior of '^liYing Latin'' would 
have daotyk; aw^wflts, trochees, and iambics accented on the kmg 
syllable; tribraehs; spondees, and pyrrhics to take the accent np(m 
the first syllable among dactyls, &c., and npon the last in iambic 
or anapestio yerse. The ancient grammarians leave this question 
in doabt^ and amidst such conflicting opinions the least objectioD- 
able mode seems to be to pay strict attention to quantity^ and to 
avoid the use of accent. § 25. 

I>r. Oally, a literary person of the last century, who has many 
followers at the present day, asserts incorrectly that '^No man 
can read prose or verse according to both accent and quantity. 
For every accent, if it is anything, must give some stress to the 
syllable upon which it is placed; and every stress that is laid 
upon a syllable must give some extent to it, for every elevation 
of the voice implieth time, and time is quantity.'' An unlettered 
person could not have fallen into such an error. In the Latin 
Grammar of the Bev. P. Bullion) D. D., N. York, 1843^ it is 
stated that '^In finglish Svery accented sellable is long." If 
these views were correct, there would be no difference in quantity 
between tih^ to remain, and tdrvy from tar. See paragraph 47* 

§ 5. The names at the end of this paragraph are given in the 
original character to enforce the views of the preceding ones. 
The first name is St. PeterAurg, the second el Medinaj and the 
third Canton, 

Via, The tongue being in a mimner wedged into the throaty 
its base has not so free a motion as its apex, so that palatal letters 
are more easily made than gutturals. I do not assert that excep- 
tions to the rule of change from guttural to palatal do not occur, 
although I believe that some of the cases that may be cited are 
more apparent than real. 

h. In accordance with a notion that English orthography must 
be etymological, I have avoided the use of words which seemed 
to indicate a change from palatal to guttural, as in "nuiSanCe" 
from noGeBe (§ 220.) I have consequently been compelled to 
use the original form of H5BJLTitiS, and to avoid the English form 
of PRAEFAxio, DfiFENSiO; &c. The corrupt use of [c] in English 
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has caused authors whose olaseieal knowledge coidd not he doubtedi 
to use this character in writing insessores (perhaps as an English 
word) and t^percede, Noah Webster says that to spell 9igdr witii 
[s] is a mistake of the grocers. It is evident that the mistake 
in writing ^Mefence/' &c., is grosser. 

18a. The Sanscrit saigas irrigalion (whence the Latin stiOOlis 
juice) is said to be from the Sanscrit (in English letters) wetth^ 
but this is probably rather modem, and it is more probable thai 
both are from a lost form with a final cay^ because the English 
palatals dzk and Csft are so common in Sanscrit as to iaduce the 
belief that ooy and gay must have disappeared from many woidt 
before they were written. 

h. The Sanaorit SNU to sprinkle is suf^KMsed to havo ^Ti9B rise 
to the Gothic mkaiw» and old English mow^ Ac, yet the Bnssiaa 
maikg^ the Gaelic PMCLchdy and Irish 6M&ohT5, have a guttund 
which must be looked for in some andent collateral dialect The 
Sanscrit root of the Gredk ago hi^ the double form ao and (im^ 
Eng^sh letters) adzh^ of which the former must be the older, 
and therefore the true root The initial of the Sanscrit analogue 
of eodlj OSLO; OBLIDUS is English ds^j although it was probably 
QAUTAs at an earlier period. The Latin BfAuaNUS is evidenily 
older than the Sanscrit malinas, which probably lost a ^ay. The 
arguments used in this note tend to disproTC views like the fob- 
lowing: ^'Periiaps ( was retained because the original dialectie 
flovmd dsi passed over, among the Greeks, into kri/* — Bultman'i 
larger Oreek Oramrnavj by E. Robinson. AndoYcr, 1889. 

e. The English words gnack^ cudooo; with the Latin OOAZO, 
OUOULO, and their Greek forms, eaanot be derived from the 
fianscrit OATsh (to which they are referred), because this must be 
a later form of kakh to cry and to laugh^ which gave rise to 
dmMe^ giggle^ gaggle^ eadde, chicken, ( Angl. OIOEV), cheek (Dutch 
hek)y cough J hiccup; and probably eakey eoke, cooky cUeheny if the 
(original klea is connected with the noise of cooking. 

d. Although the predominance of palatals in Sanscrit where 
the Greek preserves the gutturals, leads to the conclusion that in 
certain points the latter is the older form, this need not prevent 
us from copwdpHug ago as a derivative of Aa, because the latter 
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probably ooetirred in languages which preceded the Greek. On 
ther otiier hand; the absence of Sanscrit words like oalita& is a 
strong argument against its great antiquity under its present form. 

21. " AVLAS ANTIQVI DICBBANT, QVAS NOB DI0-IMU8 OLLAB." 

— Festus, 

26. The following extracts are given to show how imperfectly 
the rudiments of grammar are defined: ^'Sentences consist of 
words; words of one or more syllables; syllables of one or more 
letters. A letter is the mark of a 90und, Letters [marks of 
sound] are diyided into wnoela and conscmants. A vowel [mark 
of a sound] makes a full sound by itself. A consonant [mark of 
sound] cannot make a perfect sound without a vowel; as b. d.'^ — 
Adam's LaHn Ghrammar^ wUk ImprovemenU. It appears from 
ibis that vowels, consonants; and syllables, instead of being parts 
of human speech, whether written or unwritten, are merely marks, 
also caMed letters; and that the consonants b, d, 1, m, &c., cannot 
make a perfect sound, probably because a mark can make no 
sound, although a human being can, particularly a Sclavonian, 
who uses entire words without a vowel, as tmrty srp, hrmy drbi. 
Mis speech, however, does not contain ''marks of a sound,'^ but 
the sounds themselves. The next sentence to the last quoted 
informs us that '^ A vowel is properly coiled a simple sound; and 
the sounds formed by the concourse of vowels and consonants 
a/rticfidate sounds" Hence, a sound and the mark of a sound are 
identical. The sections in the same Grammar devoted to the 
dipthongs and consonants are equally confused and inaccurate, 
which is unfortunate in a work which defines Latin Grammar to 
be ''the art of speaking and writing tho Latin language correct^,'* 

28a. For the forms of the Boman script letters, the Ibreign 
Quarterly Remew for October, 1841, may be consulted. 

h. The first character in Roman inscriptions is not larger than 
the rest, although a large letter was occasionally used, as I for n 
in dIs. The use' of characters of two sises (unknown in most 
alphabets except modem Greek and Boman) is seen in the fol- 
lowing copies of parts of andent inscriptions from Manutius. 

e. These examples show that the hyphen was not used, and 
that the only point was a dot separating the words, but which 
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was nol used at the end of a linei or where the modem period 
pomt would be used. 

dL In print, variations in the form of the eharaoters eannot 
well be represented. The aooentnal is probably plaoed aftw the 
oharaoter to which it belongs^ for the convenience of the printer. 
It was probably placed above in the original inscriptions. 

1 

MATT'RA . FEB . sTyGIA . MOBTb . SEQfVAB 

2 

CX)NIvGI . 8VO 

KABISSIMO . ET . SIBI 

3 
OOvIyqI . OABISSI 
MAS . B . M . VEO 

4 

FEO . F . OABISSIMO . PlISSI 
MO . {T . SIBI . ET . SYIs 

5 

BIT . TTBI . TEBBA . LEVIS . HYLIEB . BIONX 

SSIMA . vItA . QVAEQVB . TVIS 

O'LIM . PEBFBYEBE'BE . BONIs 

6 

I> . M 

D . rVNIO . FBIMIGENIO 

QVl . ViX . ANN . XXXV 

IVNIA . PALIiAS . FEOrr 

CX)NIVoI . KABISSIMO 

ET . PIENTISSIMO 
DE . BE . BENEMEBENTI 
. OVM . QVO . VTXIT . ANNIS 

XV . BIENSES . VT 
D VLCITEB . BINE . QVEBECLA 

82. In Bnllion's Latin Grammar; it is stated that '^The Latin 
alphabet consists of 25 letters^ the same in name and form as the 
English; but without the w," The same author discusses the 
letters under one head and the votoeU under another^ and under 

6* 
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the latter we are told that ^^ A vowd is a letter ^ which represents 
a simple sonnd/' 

S6a. Being foanded upon organic laws, this table may be made 
a nsefol element in the construction of Grammars ; and it will be 
found a more important aid in etymology than any system of fidse 
orthography. This will appear in tracing the following words : — - 



Greek 


D A K B Y M A 


Tiatin p o B o u s 


Latin 


L A C B I M A 


Germ, f x b k e i« 


Gothic 


T A O B 


Welsh PC B ch i iih 


French 


LA BMC 


Dutch B i o 


Anglosazon 


T e A B 


Eng. pi Q 


English 


TIB 


French p o B o 


Welsh 


Dai oyB 


Irish M ti c 


(C 


DUB, water. 


Gaelic M ii ch 



The German p % che n to ^tjpple (or tope), and 
p e g eln to dtp into (dive), give 
the English p tcke I a ^<fe^ing liquid, 
the Scotch p % gg i n a eZ^ping vessel, 
the German h eck e n whence hcLsin (pitcher f), and 
the English m u g.* Compare Margaret and Peggy. 

h. The Boman v (English w) is aspirated in the English word 
when (wh-w-e-n), L and b in Welsh, j (English y) in Cherokee, 
and in the English syllable uvgh, htie or h^to (yh-y-u). The 
aspirate of D is heard in this, and of in Putch, and sometimes 
in German. 

89. Prof. Anthon, in his edition of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, 
considers the short e in mete long, and a Professor of Latin and 
Greek has expressed to me his doubts as to whether the last syl- 
lable of deceit is any shorter than that of marine, redeem, &o. 
The former, as I pronounce it, is one fourth of a second long, and 
the latter is not less than half a second. Any musician who is 
an accurate timist may decide between us. This view of a short 
vowel was published by me in a review in 1846. 

45. The Italians, whilst they give the same quantity to vitta 
and yiTA, give a distinct pronunciation to each consonant indi- 

• Mua — **I know not whence derived." — Webtter. 
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eated in the fmmer^ so that the two are perfectly diBtingmshable 
in pronnnciation. 

47. The French (and some other nations) have introdnced a 
cormption in nsing the accent marks to indicate distinction in 
sounds, as between de and dS. 

48. These rales for the accent of prose are those of Qointiliani 
who says besides that a final syllable is not accented. Sabseqnent 
grammarians, however, cite exceptions, which Scaliger thought 
unworthy of attention. Nevertheless, when an author or editor 
places an accentual in writing beot^, mal^, penn&, it is to be 
understood that he wishes these words to be accented accordingly. 
In my work on the Freshwater univalve moUvsca of the United 
States, Philad., 1842, and Monograph of the genus Leptoods (in 
Ghenu's IHtutratwns Conchy ohgiques), Paris, 1847, 1 have used 
accentuals in the Latin descriptions; but in the later gbyfto- 

OEPHAUNABUM BOREAU-AMERIOAE DIAGNOSES OUM BPEOIEBUS 

NOYis, etc., I have made no use of them, nor of the combined 
\M, (e], and I have confurmed to the European practice of writing 
adjectives like pensilyanious with a small initial. In Reference 
to the journal in which the latter was published, it is printed in 
the European character, a Latin character being used at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, although in Latin typography in the European 
character, a small initial may be used after a full point, as prac- 
ticed by Lipsius, and to some extent in German. 

58a. Although this is not the place to treat of Greek pronun- 
ciation, I may be allowed to give a few words upon the eta (h), 
which I believe to have been the pure Boman E in vein. From 
the formation of this vowel it is more closely allied to A than i is 
(the latter of which the modem Greeks consider eta to have been)^ 
and in allied dialects it would be more likely to change with A 
than if it were identical with i. We accordingly find eta in the 
Ionic words hElios, AxhENAi, xhEsEUS, sophiE, ThoREos, &o., 
and A in hAuos, AxhANAi, ThAsEUS, sophiA, ThonAos, in 
Doric. The Attic in the three first agrees with the Ionic, and 
in the two remaining ones with the Doric. So we find xatc(^a» 
and Xf^Ssfdafc, from xar^x^J^^* Compare a^a« a^; ac;, ^i\ X^ft^r, 
xt^M^; ftouidi KoM7(c»; %ri^ for xto^, a;»i7^$ Or a$xf^(» to show 
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Aai ^ had & strong relation to f and oy so thai it oonld not be 
identical with ». Cratinns says the cry of the sheep is %. 

& The old Bono form qa (the earth) became os in normal 
Greek; and this has become ai (fa ji) in the modem jMronnnoia- 
tion^ by the closing of the organs^ just as the Latin clabub 
(€terman kk»r) became datre in French and dear in English. 

69. LONGUM AYTIM PBODUOTIS LABIIS; BIOTU TEBXH; OtO. 
78. U OBX OONSTKIOTO LABBISQYX PEOBUNUUS 

KXHIBSXVB.-^ Oapdla, 

80. T APFBB8SI8 LABBIB 8PIBITUQYX PBOOSDIT.— 

Oo^iella. 

83. That the Greeks represented u by ov or « is proyed by 
their orthography of Roman names^ as tibub t»/3«(o; rsguluSi 

Pin^^f AIBULA; AX^nXa; NOYUMOOMITM; N«^/»aM)^/fr; YAUB- 

BXA, UaxiCiW The following are Greek versions of Latin names 
III Britain: Stxyovo* sslqoyas; Novov^a* noyantak; a^hom 

DEYANA; ^txfo^Hh YIOTORIA; 8axo/ioyo» YAOOMAGI; Kc<yoNi»o» 
OAlUfABIi; 8c9fa YB17TA; *P«f»i<(a» BhtJTUPIS; A(K^o^C*y'^ ^^* 

BOIBIGXS. The English of);en pronounce u as you and « as in 
roimd ! whilst an English soholari as if to impress this barbarism 
permanently upon the Greek, nses « for the dipthong in round^ 
in his phonetic English alphabet. 

96. HSJO occurs in the following vertical inscription (Manutm^ 
p. 113. AldWf Yenetiis, 1566) :— 

o s 

8 I 

8 T 

A A 

H 8 

X U 

I N 

T 

101. '^M OBSOVRITM IN BXTRBBOTATE DIOnONTrM SONAT, ITT 

TBMPLUM; apbbtum in fbinoifio, ut MAGNUS; mediocsi 
IN MEDns, UT UMBRA.'' — PHsdan. 

110a. ^^DIPHTHONGI AYTXM DIOITNTUB, aYOD BINOS PHTHON- 
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GOS, HOC EST, VOCES OOMPREHENDtJNT. NAM SINGtJLAB VO0ALE8 
BUAS VOCES BABENT/'-^PnscianuSy lib* i. 
^ h. An inverse dipthong is where the coalescent precedes the 
vowel; as in the French words ote, iroiB. This pecnliarity is con* 
fined almost entirely to the French language, which wants the 
ordinary or direct dipthongs. 

111. A dipthong is etymologically and practically a double 
8oundf and has nothing to do with the number of characters 
used in representing it. Yet the French continually speak of 
words like their au, eu, being dipthongs. The English word 
aide is composed of one dipthong and one consonant, and ail of 
a vowel and a consonant. The Abb^ Sicard is in error in saying 
that eau is a word composed of vowels, because eau (au or 6) 
comprehends but a single vowel or continuous voice. In the 
Spelling-book of Wm. D. Swan, the word beat is said to contain 
a diphthong. 

117.a. I have noticed the peculiarity in the nxdxc5 language 
of Texas, of the Latin dipthong AV being co-existent with the 
dissyllabic AU. 

h. This distinction is rarely recognized by grammarians. Since 
the text was printed, I have heard the dipthong OJ in Portuguese, 
as in $jt5 (in Latin characters) eight. 

130. "Alpha semper atqve Iota qvem parant graecis 
SONI, A BT E NOBIS MiNiSTRANT." — TerentianTis Maurus, "In 

LATINO RURE HEDUS, QVOD IN URBE, UT IN MULTI8, A ADDITO 

HAEDUS.''— Farro. 

148a. V, LITTERAM QVOTIES ENUNCIAMUS, PRODUOTIS ET 

OOBUNTTBUS LABRIS EFPERIMUS. — Victorinus Afer. 

h. "The Umbrians and Oscans distinguished between u and 
V. The latter was a consonant, and was pronounced like our 
w," "v must have corresponded to our English w." — Donald- 
son's Yarronianus. 

150a. The following strange argument has been adduced to 
prove that English and French v existed in Latin. " The Latin 
ear was certainly too delicate ever to have suffered the pronuncia- 
tion Wox Wentus instead of ventusy which it seems to me would 
have been as strange to them as Woice for Voice, Went for Vent, 
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Wtnegar t(x Vtnegarj do to a well-bred person now in England." 
—21 Bonnycoide, Clamoal MiUffHrn^ No. 28. 

ft. It aeems from this that v is more of a well-lired aoand than 
10, 80 that of the two words frt>m the same root, iotne and vin^goTj 
the former wonld be the more vulgar; and that the Germans who 
aoqnire English v sooner than w, throw a '^ well-bred'^ and classical 
air aronnd their English in saying vind and varm instead of wind 
and worm. § 154. 

e. SnpposiBg the Romans to possess English v, and the power 
of English 10 to be doubtful, the force of tMs argument may be 
tested by paraphrasing it for a Roman grammarian in this mann^ : 
''The English ear is certainly too delicate to suffer the pronuncia- 
tion vxyrm instead of verm (from vermis). We know, moreover, 
that in French the power of the characters w and v is identioali 
and that in German (whence the English probably bcnrrowed it) 
the character w does not represent the semi-vowel contended for 
in English, so that the verb loent was probably identical in sound 
wiih the noun vent*' 

d. When an unusual sound, or a sound used in a mode to 
which we have not been accustomed; offends our prejudices, we 
are apt to persuade ourselves that our taste alone has been offended. 

e. If English w is less pleasant than English v, r must be less 
pleasant than English 2, the relation being about the same (§ 220); 
and whilst it accounts for the two English forms hurrali and hwszaf 
it shows that to prefer the former is like preferring wine to vine} 
whilst to prefer the latter is like preferring vine to wine. 

163. The proper character for English v in the Roman alphabet 
would be that of f with the middle line crossing the stem, so as 
to form a CarvUium. § 247. 

165. Si appears in the following inscription, from Manutius:— 

OOTAiIIAE 

C L A V D I I 

0AISABI8 

AVOV8TI.P.P 

F I L I A E 

185a. " With regard to the Greek t> there can be no doubt 
that it was a distinct p'h; like the middle sound in hap-hazard.'^— 
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DmuMifm, There is no evidence that Mr. Donaldson was ao- 
qnainted with the aspirate form of p. 

h. An element eannot properly take its name from that which 
follows it^ an error which is often committed in speaking of the 
Sanscrit post-aspirates like tA in foo^vM, 

187. "F PRO P BT ASPIRATIONS AOOnTTUR/' — Pritcian. 
190a. ^^IMUM SUPERIS DENTIBUS APFRIMENS LABELLUM.'^ — 

jLCTCfUuxnus, 

h. The interchange between hircits and itrctts, and his view 
that ^'no labial can pass to a gnttnral/' have led Mr. Donaldson 
to adopt the theory that ^'The Latin F contained some gattnral 
element^ in addition to the labial of which it was in part com- 
posed ... It seems to me that f mnst have been sy^ or, ulti- 
mately; HV; and that y must have corresponded to our English 
w.'' Snch a theory is nnnecessary^ because^ according to Mr. 
Bale (see Am. J, Set., May, 1846, p. 319), the change from F 
and 8, to H, is a peculiarity of the Hawaiian and Tahitian lan- 
guages, when compared with the Polynesian standard, f is, in 
6ct, composed of h pressed through the labio-dental contact, and 
if this is broken, the aspiration remains^ which accounts for the 
change. 

c. The same author adduces the Gothic hv and English loA, 
and the Gkeek and Latin mode of writing rh, as examples of 
transposition, but incorrectly, because the two modes represent 
an identical sound, like the old English [hwen] and English 
[loAen]. See note 224cif. 

197. According to Priscian, there were three varieties of L| 
dender (exile) as in ille; ftdi (plenttm) at the end of a sylla- 
ble, or when preceding another consonant, as in siLyA, FLAyus; 
and ordinWry (medium) in other places, as in leotus; but we 
are not able to refer these to the various modem varieties of this 
letter, as the Welsh, Polish, or Hindu. One distinction must be 
made, that of doubling the sound where the character is doubled, 
as in souUess, § 19. 

203. Gibbon (''Boman Empire,^' chap. 87) states, without 
authority, that the sounds of English ih and to were unknown 
to the Greeks and Eomans. 
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211. In Greek; when PcNTc or PiNt' fivt^ and hemi Mfim are 
united; the t and h are united into (^) xh ; and k followed by 
an aspirate becomes (^x) ohi^ as in DcKA or Dck'^ and hamma, 
which form Dtjt'^MMAi not Dck'hamma (dcxa^/ca}, as if the post- 
aspirates were to be avoided. Some may think that this favors 
the post-aspirate vieWy although it is contradicted by comparing 
, forms like DcKA fen^ and HcX «ix; with DcELAcX stscteen, from 
which the aspirate is rejected. But in the Bengali, in which 
post-aspirates are common, h after p, as in p'hela Jrutt, is often 
turned into f, forming fela, although f is not otherwise a sound 
in this language. So the English name Benfham has become 
£enth*ani, 

213. The purely English notation [sh"] (and its cognate [zh] 
used in the alphabet of Mr. Pickering) is not in consonance with 
the Latin alphabeti nor is it philosophical, [s] being already the 
representative of an aspirate, without the addition of [h]} so that 
in a Latin word [th'] would be read as in mishap. 

223a. ''Why does the third conjugation never receive the 2 
in the future ? Ans. Because every barytone future has the X, 
either actually or virtually, immediately before the O, as vo^e&, 
ypa4^, xcfo : for the "V is composed of n and s, and the H of K 
and s ; but as the z is composed, not of a and X, but of X and 
A, the future could not have the z, lest the a should virtually 
(dwa/iiffr) be found immediately before the o." This passage is 
particularly valuable, because it cannot have been corrupted to 
suit the views of transcribers after z had become dz in the modem 
languages. 

b. The confusion caused by transcribers is shown in the case 
of the evidence of Yerrius Flaccus respecting z. Thus the author 
of ''living Latin," p. 42, quotes him as saying of z that "sine 
DUBio MUTA finiatub/^ whilst according to Schneider his Words 
are "ut sine muta finiatue.'' 

c. The Greek z replaces the Hebrew T zajin (as in n'^T zara., 
St. Matt. i. 3), which is referred to English z in three German, 
one French, and three English versions of the Hebrew alphabet 
in my possession. Prof. Belek^ informs me that Ewald assigns 
n D as its power. 
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224a. z has become English dA in a few woidS; as zedUnu; 
ziNziftER ginger; a replacement which is found in Persian. In 
SdaTonio words originall j Greek, it has been replaced by English 
zi, shi, zMy and tsht. 

h. Marias Yictorinns (if coirectlj edited) would have [z] repre- 
sented by [Ds] when written with Latin letters {Schn. p. 377); 
and among the modems^ Eiohhoff, Bopp^ ^VV) LipsiuS; Schellar, 
Schneider, and the Portroyal Grammar, give precedence to the 
D. This is partly justified by the Sanscrit parallels of Greek, 
that of ZcSis haying English dzh, and that of myzo English tsh. 
But the parallel of daizon has cerebral s; the Sanscrit rab to 
ring, corresponds to the Greek &h5iz5s a loud noise; and btao to 
sting gave rise to btizo. z seems also to represent the Hebrew 
y (§ 214) in part, as in AZEohzs, pj;y, with a prefix. 

c. The following extract firom the Portroyal Latin Grammaf 
contains the yiews of those who believe that z represents ds. 
^^It had something of the d, but with a very soft pronunciation ; 
Mezentius as if Medsentius, &c. Hence it is'' [not necessarily] 
'Hhat the Dorians changed this letter into sd . . . not that the z 
was equivalent to (d . . . but by reason of a kind of transposition 
or met&thesis; both Flaocus and Longns observing, that as the 
X began with a c, the z ought to begin with d; bo that all the 
double letters end with s. Yet Erasmus and Ramus pretend the 
contraiy, and Sextus Empiricus'^ [in the second century] '< en- 
deavors to prove against the torrent of [modem] '^grammarians, 
that z was as much equivalent to ^ as to 9$. . . . Be that as it 
may, the Eolians also changed the 5 into z, as ^aSaXkeiv for 
6ia8aXKti9, to calumniate, from whence they took ^aSoXos (for 
dtotfoxof devil), which we meet with in St. Cyprian' and St. 
Hikry.'' 

d. The transposition alluded to is sufficiently common, as be- 
tween cs and bo in Alios and visoirs misUetoe; the English €uk 
or acs, and the Anglo-saxon axian; between AleOSandretta and 
SCanderoon; the (German horst and Butch hrost; the French 
rhgne (in which the guttural follows) and the Latin bjsgnum; 
and perhaps the Welsh or Lish tarv (a in fat, r trilled, t; as in 
English) and the Latin tavbus a buU, The Latin words aiiEX- 

7 
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ANDXE and MAEMOR (marble, §§ 160; 215) have taken the formif 
▲LEKSNADB and MRAMOE in Russian. 

e. Tlie Italian ds is probably tolerably ancient, and being in- 
compatible with the Greek sd, there may have been a tendency 
to replace the latter with the former; bnt this has nothing to do 
with the acknowledged power of Greek z (§ 19) in Greek words^ 
and it oeoors in no others, bd occurs in Italian; as in ddegno 
(SDfeNJO) indignation, in which 8 is pore. 

225a. ''When the Greek z more nearly approximates to the 
sonnd of oh, either this is preserved in the Latin transcriptions^ 
as in MesdentiuS; SdepheruS; for MezentiuS; ZephyruS; or the 8 
is assimilated to the 0.'' — Donaldson* s Varronianvs, p. 218. 

b. Bnttmann (Dr. Robinson's ed.; Andover; 1839), whilst he 
assigns ds to z, admits that ''in the earlier periods" it was sd; 
and Ktihner admits it in certain adverbs, as a^voC< for d^a^de. 

230a. The vi^w combated in the text, which is founded upon 
a peculiarity of English, appears in Donaldson's Varranianus, 
where it is asserted that "the dental and guttural, when combined 
with [English] y, . . . converge in the sound of our j or sh" 
That is, the Latin bj might become dzh, although this would be 
as unlikely as the same change in German or Spanish. 

b. The Latin J does not lengthen syllables by position, nor do 
the ancient grammarians enumerate it among the "double letters.'' 

235. Martial uses the word iota as in English, for something 
very small; and the English Jot is the same word corrupted by 
misunderstanding the initial letter, which is the smallest in the 
Hebrew alphabet. By perverting the character [j] and [o], the 
word Jot has become perverted from yote. There is, however, 
nothing to prevent any one from going anew to the Latin for the 
correct word; since Dr. Johnson set the example of corrupting 
his vernacular by introducing a host of words believed to be 
Latin, instead of going to the living languages and dialects most 
nearly allied to English. 

242a. "non inter M et N medium bonat UNQYAM 
NONNUNQVAM et simiua, bed inter N et G." — Marius 
Victorinus, 

b, "inter litteras N et G est alia tis, xjt in nomine 
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ANGVIS ET ANGARI et ANCORAE bt INCREPAT et 
INCURRIT ET INGENUUS— IN omnibus enim his non 

YERUM N; BED ADULTERINUM PONITUR." — NigidiUB J^iffvlvs, 

Schneider, i. 816. Had [a] represented a palatal sound in 
INGENUUS and longinus^ the n would necessarily have remained 
pure. § 268. 

c. In Edwards and Taylor's translation (as it purports to be) 
of Ktihner's Greek Grammar^ the correct term guttural is replaced 
hj palatal, although it is admitted of y, x, xj ^^^^ ^' ^^^ Germans 
pronounce these letters from the throat/' It is something new 
to have the game consonant formed at a different place by different 
nations^ as if there could be a palatal 5 or a guttural t Never- 
theless; if the view which these literary gentlemen take of [fy"] 
is correct; the first of two gamma characters does represent a 
palatal; namely; iliat of the English [dzh] in judge, because they 
say that ^'y before the palatals y; x; ;t9 S • • • ^^ sounded like ng 
in angd,** which is neither the sound in angle, nor in hanger^ 
but that in range, so that the first gamma represents dzh, turning 
a/'ycxo; into a-dzh-yiXoi, and xa^f S; not into the Latin larynX; 
but into the French sounds larunndjcs. In the same work to c» 
the power of eC (in receive? height? weight?) is assigned; to §iv 
that of ou in i/ou (correctly assigned to ov by Dr. Robinson); and 
to H that which belongs to av, and this is converted into the vowel 
in laud. If this is an honest translation; it is difficult to conceive 
why Klihner should not know a vowel from a dipthong; or adduce 
as a dipthong a vocal effect which is neither a vowel nor a dipthong. 
Similar errors disfigure the Latin Grammar of Andrews and 
Stoddard. 

270. "K PBNITUS SUPERVAOUA EST.'' — PrUcian, "K QVAE 

NONNULUS SUPERELUA VIDETUR." — Sergius. " K LITTERA NON 

SCRIBITUR NISI ANTE A." — Frolms, (See note 290.) 

276. "CUM DICO oBtINUIT . . . AVRES MAGIS AVDIUNT P." — 

QuinctUian, 

283. [laorima] is found in the Carpensian manuscript of 
Virgil. The inscriptive forms are taken from ManutiuS; whO; 
although he does not cite a single one with [y]; recommends the 
word to be spelt with this character because it is so spelt in 
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Greek! It is probable that many Edmilar barbarisms have been 
introduoed into Latin orthography by officious copyists wedded to 
that useless minimum of etymology which may be preserved in a 
fidse orthography. The word in question was too common not to 
have become naturalized. 

290. ^'E PEBSPIOUUM EST UTTERA QYOD YAOABE POSSIT, 
BT Q BIMUJS, NAMQVB EADEM VIS IN UTEAQVB EST." — Teren- 

tianw. ^'Q. . . multi illam exolusebunt^ qyoniam nihil 

ALITTD sit QYAM C ET V, ET NON MINUS POSSIT SCRIBI QVIS 

PEE C BT V BT I ET S."— Vd. Long. " QVIS qyidam per CVIS 

SOBIBUNT; QYONIAM SUPEBYAGTJAM ESSE Q LITTEBAM PUTANT.'' 

— Terent, Scaurw. "NiGiDius mgulus IN oommentabhs suis 
NEC E POSUiT PRO Q; NEO X." — Marius VicUmnui. The proper 
reading seems to require neo for pro. 

298. The use of [h] is somewhat irregular in the transcription 
of Biblical names, being correct in Qedemahf representing Ch in 
ZohaVy and useless in Ahidah. If it can properly replace Ch in 
Zohar^ it might also be placed in Fhichol. 



The entomolo^t Fabricius correctly Latinized the Crerman name 
HUhner into hybnerus, and Cayenne into OAJENNA; and some 
English naturalists properly represent the w of English names by 
the Latin character. In the following examples, the first column 
represents the original^ the second an incorrect^ and the third the 
corrected form of certain names, chiefly genera of plants : — 



Banks 

Colebrooke 

Beatson 

Stewart 

Goodenough 

Wilkes 

Btittner 



BANKBiA (note 270) 
COLEBBOOKIA (6 syllab. I) 

BEATSONIA (6 " ) 

STEWABTIA 

GOODENOYIAB 

wiLKESiA (note 270) 

BTTTNEBIA 



BANXIA. 

OOLBRUGIA. 

BITSONIA. 

STJUABTIA. 

GUDENOFIAE. 

YILCSIA. 

BYTNEBIA. 



ERRATA. 

Page 45, end of line 12, for otj^ft^ij read xxvsttjc* 
Page 48, Une 13, for NG read Na. 



